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Philosophy, today, is a dead science, like one of those dead towns that can 
still be found in the West: a single street, leading nowhere, with gusts of wind 
and sand whistling through the empty eye sockets of broken windows, flapping the 
shreds of an awning against a crumbling doorway, battering the rotted, paintless 
walls, erasing the last of the letters that had once been signs announcing a gen- 
eral store or a saloon, the signs of human activity, life and hope - and, in the 
distance, the black hole of an abandoned gold mine. 


Like that dead town, philosophy, in its present state, has only a historical 
interest to offer - a record of what men had thought once, since they do not engage 
in that activity any longer. The vast majority of philosophy's present representa- 
tives are only random derelicts who seek refuge in those abandoned ruins on a rainy 
night and then drift on, leaving nothing behind but an occasional empty beer can. 


For most people today, the cardinal problem is confusion: they are unable 
to understand one another, or their cultural leaders, or their government's pol- 
icies, or the direction in which this country is moving - or what is the matter 
with the whole world and how it got that way. Life is becoming too complex and 
too precarious, they cry, to worry about philosophical theories, which are of no 
practical consequence and have no power to affect human existence. 


Those who want to recapture a glimmer of understanding, should read the fol- 
lowing excerpt from Dr. Leonard Peikoff's forthcoming book, The Ominous Parallels, 
to be published by Weybright and Talley, Inc. (We have omitted the footnote ref- 
erences for quoted material; these will appear in the book.) This excerpt is a 
theoretical presentation of the philosophy of pragmatism; it reads like a journal- 
istic report on the mental state of today's leaders - like a frightening dissec~ 
tion, diagnosis and explanation of current newspaper headlines. 


Do you hear it said that men don't think? Read what their thinkers have 
taught them. Do you hear it said that ideas are impotent? See whether you rec- 
ognize the ideas that hang like a gray smog over today's cultural wastelands. 

Do you hear it said that men cannot be consistent? Observe with what rigid con- 
sistency they have carried out the commandments of the philosophy they absorbed. 
Do you hear it said that nobody wants to die for an ideal? Observe that those 
who say it are dying for the most vicious of notions. 


In my Letter of January 14, 1974, I wrote: "The men who are not interested 
in philosophy need it most urgently: they are most helplessly in its power." Such 
men should realize that their lives are not in the power of living malefactors any 
longer, but in the power of ghosts - the ghosts that wail in the wind of the aban-. 


doned town they killed. 
i Ras 
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PRAGMATISM VERSUS AMERICA 


By Leonard Peikoff 


The original American system of government - capitalism - continued to func- 
tion through most of the nineteenth century. No matter how hampered and, progres- 
sively, contradicted, the system was sustained by the remnants of the Enlightenment 
heritage still embedded in the American mind. Those remnants could not, however, 
hold out indefinitely: the philosophy of the Enlightenment, which gave birth to the 
United States, had never had a proper foundation or defense, and was profoundly 
undercut by the unremitting attacks of the nineteenth-century intellectuals. By 
the end of the century, the American system was hanging by a thread - which was 
promptly cut. A new philosophy swept the intellectuals and then the country. 


This philosophy was pragmatism, its leading exponents were William James and 
John Dewey, and its message to a nation on the threshold of abandoning the funda- 
mental principles of the Founding Fathers, was: There are no principles. 


Pragmatism represents a continuation of the central ideas of Kant and Hegel 
- with an added twist of its own. Pragmatism is German metaphysical idealism, 
given an activist development. 


Kant and Hegel had launched a massive attack on the concept of external, in- 
dependent reality. Such a reality, said Kant, is unknowable; no, said Hegel, it 
is non-existent. The nature of thought, both concluded, must be radically recon- 
ceived: it is not the function of thought to grasp the facts of a universe which 
exists independent of mind. 


Pragmatism agrees. The mind, Dewey insists, is not a "spectator"; knowl- 
edge - any kind of knowledge, whether in science or in ethics - is not "a dis- 


closure of reality, of reality prior to and independent of knowing..."; it is 


not "a revelation of antecedent existences or Being." "The business of thought," 
he says, "is not to conform to or reproduce the characters already possessed by 
objects..." 


The business of thought, Kant had said, is to construct, out of the data it 
receives, a universe of its own making - the physical (phenomenal) world. The 
business of thought (the Absolute thought), Hegel had said, is to produce a uni- 
verse out of itself, by its own operations. The essence of mind, both concluded, 
is not to be a perceiver of reality, but to be the creator of reality. This is 
the heart of German idealism - and this is the heart of the pragmatist metaphysics. 


Men, the pragmatists allow, do receive some kind of data on which their 
thought operates. These data, however - which the pragmatists call "experience" 
- do not represent a firm, "antecedent" reality to be identified by: man, but an 
unformed, amorphous material to be shaped, molded, changed by man. The function 
of thought is not to "spectate," but - to use Dewey's term - actively to "recon- 
struct" this material, i.e., to impose a specific character on it, and thereby to 
bring a definite reality into existence. 


Reality, the pragmatists state, is not "fixed and complete in itself"; it 
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is not "ready-made"; in itself, it is "unfinished," "plastic," “in the making," 
"malleable," "problematic," "indeterminate." Hegel, therefore, is wrong on this 
point: apart from thought, according to pragmatism, there is some sort of realm. 
Kant, however, is wrong also: this realm is not definite but unknowable - it is 
not anything specific. In itself, reality is a spread of something - without 
identity; something - which is nothing in particular. 


The spread, on this view, is not infinitely malleable. Sometimes, the prag- 
matists observe, the data man receives prove intractable, and man fails in his 
attempted "reconstruction" of reality. Why this should be - how it is possible 
for nothing-in-particular to be recalcitrant - pragmatism does not say. (Any ex- 
planation would have to refer to the "antecedent" nature of reality, a concept 
which pragmatism rejects.) When success or failure in reshaping reality will 
occur, no one - according to pragmatism - can know in advance. In each situation, 
all one can do is try and see. Thought is "experimental," the pragmatists state 
- and the essence of the experiment is the attempt to discover whether, in any 
particular case, the malleable material will or will not yield to man's demands. 


Kant and Hegel, each in his own way, had imposed certain limitations on the 
operation of the mind, holding that, although mind is the creator of reality, the 
mind nevertheless has its own inner nature and fixed principles of functioning, 
which it has to obey. Pragmatism disagrees. Dispensing with all "rigidity," all 
principles, all necessary laws, whether of reality or of the mind, the pragmatists 
proclaim the final climax of the idealist view: human beings, they hold, are free 
to select their own thought processes and patterns, in accordance with their own 
unrestricted choice; they are free to "experiment" with any form or method of 
thought which they can imagine or concoct ~ and, therefore, they are free to at- 
tempt to create whatever reality they choose, no holds barred. 


Is there anything to function as a guide to men in their selection of a pat- 
tern of thought? Yes, answers pragmatism, the guide is: the demands of action. 
Human thought, on this view, is nothing but a practical "tool," an "instrument" 
to facilitate human action, and its content is to be judged, not by reference to 
reality (or to any laws of its own), but by the criterion applicable to any tool: 
Does it satisfy the purposes for which it was created? Does it "work"? 


In the normal course of affairs, the pragmatists elaborate, men do not - 
and need not - think; they merely act - by habit, by routine, by unthinking im- 
pulse. But, in certain situations, the malleable material of reality suddenly 
asserts itself, and habit proves inadequate: men are unable to achieve their 
goals, their action is blocked by obstacles, and they begin to experience frus- 
tration, tension, trouble, doubt, "dis-ease." This, according to pragmatism, 
is when men should resort to the "instrument" of thought. And the goal of the 
thought is to "reconstruct" the situation so as to escape the trouble, alleviate 
the tension, remove the obstacles, and resume the normal process of unimpeded 
(and unthinking) action. 


Toward this end, the mind formulates an "idea" - which is, according to 
Dewey, simply a "plan to act in a certain way as the way to arrive at the clear- 
ing up of a specific situation." If the plan, when acted on, removes the frus- 


tration; if the reshaping of reality succeeds; if, in Dewey's words, “existences, 
following upon the action rearrange or readjust themselves in the way the idea 
intends" - then the idea is true, pragmatically true; if not, then the idea is 
(pragmatically) false. The ruling epistemological standard, therefore, is con- 
sequences in action. "[An idea's] active, dynamic function is the all-important 
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thing about it," writes Dewey, “and in the quality of activity induced by it lies 
all its truth and falsity." 


Since consequences in action determine truth (and since the success of man's 
"experiments" to reshape reality cannot be predicted), the truth of an idea, ac- 
cording to pragmatism, cannot be known in advance of action. The pragmatist does 
not expect to know, prior to taking an action, whether or not his "plan" will 
"work." He accepts, in Dewey's words, "the fundamental idea that we know only 
after we have acted and in consequences of the outcome of action." 


Aristotle (and the Enlightenment shaped by his philosophy) had held that 
reality exists prior to and independent of human thought - and that human thought 
precedes human action; man, he held, must first grasp the appropriate facts and 
laws of reality; on this basis, he can then set the goals and determine the course 
of his action. Pragmatism represents a total reversal of this progression. For 
the pragmatist, the order is: man acts; he invents forms of thought to satisfy the 
needs of his action; reality adapts itself accordingly (except when, inexplicably, 
it resists). First, action - second, thought - third, reality. 


On such a view, there is nothing (in thought or reality) to impose any fixed 
pattern on the course of human action. Men's actions, according to pragmatism, 
are subject to perpetual change, in every respect, as and when men so decide - 
and, therefore, so is thought, so is truth, so is reality. Men not only make re- 
ality, on this view; they make it and then, when the demands of their action change 
in character, they remake it according to a new pattern, until, suddenly blocked 
and "dis-eased," they discard that pattern and "experiment" with a new model, and 
so on without end. 


In the whirling Heraclitean flux which is the pragmatist's universe, there 
are no absolutes. There are no facts, no fixed laws of logic, no certainty, no 
objectivity. 


There are no facts - only provisional "hypotheses" which, for the moment, 
facilitate human action. There are no fixed laws of logic - only subjective, mu- 
table, pragmatic “conventions," without any basis in reality. (Aristotle's logic, 
Dewey remarks, worked so well for earlier cultures that it is now overdue fora 
replacement.) There is no certainty - the very quest for it, says Dewey, is a 
fundamental aberration, a "perversion." There is no objectivity - the object is 
created by the thought and action of the subject. The only question for a prag- 
matist in this latter regard is: what form of subjectivism to adopt? If reality 
is created by men - by which men? If truth is that which works satisfactorily 
in fulfilling the demands of action - whose action? whose satisfaction? works - 
for whom? 


William James - characteristically, although not consistently - adopts the 
personal version of subjectivism. Human actions and purposes, he observes, vary 
from individual to individual - and, therefore, so does truth. To be true, states 
James, "means for that individual to work satisfactorily for him; and the working 
and the satisfaction, since they vary from case to case, admit of no universal 
description." "...the 'same' predication," writes the pragmatist F.C.S. Schiller, 
"may be 'true' for me and 'false' for you if our purposes are different." 


John Dewey, typifying the dominant wing within the movement, rejects this 
Jamesian approach; his social version of pragmatist subjectivism represents a 
more faithful adherence to the ideas of Hegel (whose avowed disciple Dewey had 
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been in the early years of his career). There is, according to Dewey, no such 
thing as an autonomous individual: human intelligence, he holds, is fundamen-~ 
tally conditioned by the collective thinking of society; the mind is not a 
"private" phenomenon, it is a social phenomenon. On this view, the pragmatist 
"reconstructor" of reality is not the individual, but society. Pragmatic truth, 
accordingly, is that which works - for the group; truth, like thought, is "pub- 
lic"; truth is those hypotheses which facilitate the actions and purposes of the 
community at large. In Dewey's philosophy, the concept of "public service" is 
fundamental not merely to ethics: it becomes the ruling standard in epistemology 
and metaphysics. (Following the practice of Kant and Hegel, Dewey denies that 
he is a subjectivist; equating the "objective" with the "collective," he insists 
that his social subjectivism is a defense of objectivity.) 


As to ethics: on what, according to pragmatism, are man's value-judgments 
to be based? 


On subjective feeling, answers James, on arbitrary desire or demand, what- 
ever its content. "Any desire," he writes in one of his earlier essays, "is im- 
perative to the extent of its amount; it makes itself valid by the fact that it 
exists at all." Hence, "the essence of good is simply to satisfy demand. The 


demand may be for anything under the sun." 


Not so, declares Dewey. Before men act on a desire, he says, they must 
first evaluate the means required to implement it, and the consequences that 
will (probably) flow from acting on it. What standard is to guide this eval- 
uation? There are no absolutes, answers Dewey; in each particular situation, 
in each bout of ethical "dis-ease," men are to evaluate the particular desire 
at issue, by reference to whatever values they do not choose to question at 
the time - although any one of these values may be questioned and discarded in 
the next situation. The test of a desire is its compatibility not with real- 
ity, but with the rest of men's desires of the moment. The operative standard, 
therefore, is feeling. In this way, despite his disclaimers, Dewey's ethical 
position reduces to that of James. (Dewey regards his version of the pragma- 
tist ethics as the method of being "intelligent," "scientific" and "objective" 
in regard to value-judgments.) 


When pragmatists claim action as the philosophic primary, the deeper mean- 
ing of their claim is: feeling is the primary, the metaphysical bulwark on which 
the pragmatist universe is built, the irreducible, all-controlling factor, which 
determines action, and thus thought, and thus reality. At the core of the prag- 
Matist universe is emotion - raw, unreasoned, blind; or, in the traditional, 
romanticist terminology, "will." 


Qua idealist, pragmatism is an outgrowth of Kant and Hegel; qua activist, 
it is an outgrowth of the nineteenth-century romanticist tradition, fully ac- 
cepting that tradition's subjectivism, its anti-intellectualism, its blatant, 
voluntarist irrationalism. The typical romanticist, however, dismissed reason 
openly, in favor of feelings. Pragmatism goes one step further: it urges the 
same dismissal, and calls it a new view of reason. 


By itself, as a distinctive theory, the pragmatist ethics is contentless: 
it urges men to pursue "practicality," but refrains from specifying any "rigid" 
set of values that could serve to define the concept. As a result, pragmatists 
- despite their repudiation of all systems and codes of morality - are compelled, 
if they are to implement their ethical approach at all, to accept and apply in 
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some (usually eclectic) form the value codes formulated by other, non-pragmatist 
moralists. 


The dominant, virtually the only, moral code advocated by modern intellec- 
tuals in Europe and in America, is some variant of altruism. This, accordingly, 
is what the American pragmatists (especially those of the "social" school) rou- 
tinely accept and preach. Typically, they do not crusade for it (there are no 
absolutes), or even adhere to it systematically (there is no system); they merely 
take it for granted as unquestionable, whenever they feel like it - which, given 
their Kantian-Hegelian schooling, is 90% (or more) of the time. 


At one point in his earlier years, however, William James went so far as to 
elevate the altruist approach into a formal principle: "Since everything which is 
demanded is by that fact a good," he writes, "must not the guiding principle for 
ethical philosophy (since all demands conjointly cannot be satisfied in this poor 
arbitrary demands of as many people as we can]?" This, despite its "rigidity," 
is the best formulation of the content of American pragmatist ethics, insofar as 
the latter is capable of fixed formulation. In practice, American pragmatism 
emerges as a version of Utilitarianism, though without the traditional Utilitari- 
ans' commitment to happiness as the absolute value-standard. It is a Utilitari- 
anism whose motto is not: "the greatest happiness of the greatest number," but: 
"the greatest whims of the greatest number." 


(To be continued.) 


OBJECTIVIST CALENDAR 


The title of Ayn Rand's talk at The Ford Hall Forum in Boston, on October 20, 
will be: "Egalitarianism and Inflation." 


Starting on October 13, the taped lectures of Dr. Leonard Peikoff's course, 
Modern Philosophy: Kant to the Present, will be given in the San Antonio-Austin 
area. For further information, contact Dr. Lee Brooks, (512) 684-7565 (eves.). 


We have been asked to announce that on Friday, October 11, Joan Mitchell Blumen- 
thal will give a lecture at Hunter College, under the auspices of Hunter College 
Students of Objectivism. Title: "How Paintings Work." Time: 7:30 P.M. Place: 
Hunter High School Auditorium, Lexington Ave. between 68th and 69th Sts., New 
York City. For further information, call Robin Stark, (914) 969-2027 (eves.). 


B.W. 
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PRAGMATISM VERSUS AMERICA 
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By Leonard Peikoff 
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The two points central to the pragmatist ethics are: a formal rejection of 
all fixed standards - and an unquestioning absorption of the prevailing standards. 
The same two points constitute the pragmatist approach to politics, which, devel- 
oped most influentially by Dewey, became the philosophy of the Progressive move- 
ment in this country (and of most of its liberal descendants down to the present 


day). 


On the one hand, pragmatism presents itself, politically, as opposed to 
"rigidity," to "dogma," to "extremes" of any kind, whether capitalist or social- 
ist; it avows that it is relativist, "moderate," "flexible," "experimental." The 
function of political thought, like that of all thought - says Dewey - is not to 
formulate general principles for the guidance of human action, but to deal prag- 
matically with particular social frustrations in a particular situation at a par- 
ticular time, as and when such occasions arise. Pragmatism, he says, rejects 
"all social system-making and programs of fixed ends"; it holds that "Wholesale 
creeds and all-inclusive ideals are impotent in the face of actual situations..." 
There is, he says, "no antecedent universal proposition" to enable men to decide 
whether "the functions of a state should be limited or should be expanded." In 
each concrete case, these functions are to be “experimentally determined." 


As in ethics, however, so in politics: the pragmatist is compelled, in 
practice, to employ some kind of standard to evaluate the results of his social 
"experiments" - a standard which, given his own self-imposed default, he nec~ 
essarily absorbs from other, non-pragmatist trend-setters. Dewey virtually ad- 
mits it, when he declares that "the genuine work of the intellectual class at 
any period" is not to originate standards or ideals, but "to detect and make ar- 
ticulate the nascent movements of their time" - which means: to take over and 
propagate whatever standards and ideals have already been launched by earlier 
intellectuals. 


The "nascent movement" when Dewey wrote, the political principle imported 
from Germany and proliferating in all directions, was: collectivism. 


The Enlightenment, states Dewey, is wrong. The traditional liberals (these 


include Locke and the Founding Fathers) are wrong in their "rigid doctrine of nat- 
ural rights inherent in individuals independent of social organization." They are 
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wrong in their "conception of natural law as supreme over positive [i.e., state- 
made] law..." They are wrong in championing "the primacy of the individual over 
the state..." They are wrong in holding that the individual possessed antecedent 
“liberties of thought and action...which it was the sole business of the state to 
safeguard." They are wrong in believing that an expanding government is "the 
great enemy of individual liberty..." All these ideas, Dewey remarks, were "rel- 
evant" once, but none are "immutable truths good at all times and places" - and 
today, he claims, these "negative" ideas are outdated. Today, we must abandon 
the Enlightenment's "peculiar idea of personal liberty": “atomistic individual- 
ism," laissez-faire capitalism, the concern with private profit and "pecuniary 
aims," the "regime of individual initiative and enterprise conducted for private 
gain" - all of it, now, must be discarded. 


We must get away from the distinctively American system, says Dewey, be- 
cause, at root, we must "get away from the inherent conception of the individual 
as an isolated and independent unit." "The idea of a natural individual in his 
isolation possessed of full-fledged wants, of energies to be expended according 
to his own volition, and of a ready-made faculty of foresight and prudent calcu~ 
lation is as much a fiction in psychology as the doctrine of the individual in 
possession of antecedent political rights is one in politics." 


Intelligence, says Dewey, is not "an individual possession"; it is "a so- 
cial asset and is clothed with a function as public as is its origin..." Hence, 
"property and reward" are not "intrinsically individual"; since the minds of sci- 
entists and industrialists are a collectively created social resource, so is the 
wealth these minds have made possible. What America needs now, Dewey concludes, 
is “organized action in behalf of the social interest," “organized planning" of 
the economy - in short, "some kind of socialism." 


He does not, says Dewey, wish to be "dogmatic" in regard to details, but 
there is, he suggests in several places, a useful model for Americans to emulate. 
He does not accept the philosophy or tactics of the authors of this model, he is 
a liberal and a democrat, Dewey insists, but, he states, it is nevertheless true 
that if Americans were to undertake to implement the pragmatist vision of a planned 
society, it "would signify that we had entered constructively and voluntarily upon 
the road which Soviet Russia is traveling with so much attendant destruction and 
coercion." 


He advocates “real liberty" for man, says Dewey, and true opportunity for 
personal development. He does not reject individualism, he says - only the con- 
cepts of an independent individual and of individual rights. (He calls this 
theory a "new individualism.") 


The process of spreading a philosophy by means of free discussion among 
thinking adults, is long and complex. From Plato to the present, it has been 
the dream of certain philosophers and social planners to circumvent this process, 
and, instead, to inject a controversial ideology directly into the plastic, un- 
formed minds of children - by means of seizing a country's educational system and 
turning it into a vehicle for indoctrination. In this way, one may capture an 
entire generation, and thus, shortly, a country, without intellectual resistance, 
in a single coup d'école. 


Rarely, if ever, has a free nation capitulated to this kind of demand as 
rapidly, as extensively, as abjectly, as America did. When the country surren- 
dered its educational institutions - in countless forms, direct and indirect, 
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public and private, from nursery school on up - to the legion of Progressive edu- 
cators spawned, above all, by Dewey, it formally delivered its youth into the hands 
of the philosophy of pragmatism, to be "reconstructed" according to the pragmatist 
image of man. It was a development which, in a few decades, created a new intellec- 
tual establishment in America: it was the inauguration, in the country of the En- 
lightenment, of the formal reign of Kant and Hegel, not merely among a handful of 
intellectuals, but among the leaders of American life in every field. 


The goal of the Progressive indoctrinators was not, however, to impose a 
specific system of ideas on the student, but to destroy his capacity to hold any 
firm ideas, on any subject. 


The theory of Progressive education begins with an all-out assault on the 
traditional, reality-oriented, intellect-oriented approach to education. For 
the pragmatist, education is not a process in which knowledge of "antecedent" re- 
ality, already accumulated and logically organized by men, is transmitted to the 
minds of their young. The function of education, writes Dewey, is not to com- 
municate "a ready-made universe of knowledge"; a school is not primarily a place 
to learn "intellectual lessons"; the "staple of the curriculum" is not to be ac- 
ademic subject matter, not "facts, laws, information," not "various bodies of 
external fact labeled geography, arithmetic, grammar, etc." The traditional ap- 
proach was satisfactory, says Dewey, given the traditional assumptions, which 
are now outdated: "mind was supposed to get its filling by direct contact with 
the world..." - and men supposed that primary importance was to be ascribed to 
"the intellectual aspect of our natures..." 


According to the Progressives, education is to be not subject-centered, but 
child-centered. ("We don't teach history, we teach Johnny.") Education is to be 
"relevant," relevant to the "real interests" of the child - above all, to his in- 
terest in "self-expression." His "self," in this context, is his "instincts" and 
his "spontaneous impulses"; their natural "expression" is: action. 


For pragmatism, the child (like the man he fathers) is not primarily a 
thinking being, but an acting being. He does not learn primarily by "listening" 
or by reading - he "learns by doing." Since he has not been taught "ready-made" 
knowledge, his classroom "doings" are to be "experimental." Like the pragmatist 
man, he learns to resort to thought as a "practical instrument" to enable him to 
escape the obstacles of the moment, whenever these, inexplicably, occur - and 
then drops the "instrument" when things are "working" again, as determined by his 
feelings. Since action is inherently concrete, the child's "doings" are centered 
around disconnected "projects," which cut across all the lines of traditional ac- 
ademic subjects, but dip briefly - without systematic order or principled organ- 
ization - into whichever subjects the teacher (or the class) feels are "relevant" 
to the project of the moment. 


Such random bits of information as the child does manage to absorb by this 
method are not, the Progressives insist, to be presented or accepted as certain- 
ties. Above all, the teacher (and the pupils) must not be "authoritarian," but 
"tentative" and "flexible." 


Except on one point. Since group demands, according to Dewey, have meta- 
physical primacy, the function of the school is not to develop a reality-spirit, 
or an intellectual spirit, but a "Social spirit." Since "mind cannot be regarded 
as an individual, monopolistic possession," the function of the school is to be 
a trustbuster: to recondition any aspiring "monopolist" of this kind, i.e., any 
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intellectually independent student, by training him, in Dewey's words, "to share 
in the social consciousness," i.e., to submit his mind to the demands of the 
group. The fundamental goal of education, writes Dewey, "is the development of 
a spirit of social co-operation and community life..."; the goal is to foster 
the child's "social capacity" - by, among other things, "saturating him with the 


spirit of service..." 


Despite their relativism, the Progressives do feature one absolute, one 
certainty, one iron thread on which the child's various "doings" and "projects" 
are strung: society, and the imperative of conforming to it. "Life-adjustment," 
for this movement, means "community-adjustment." The school is to be centered 
on the child - and the child is to be centered on the collective. This is the 
"new individualism" translated into the field of education. 


And this is still another reason why the child should not concentrate on 
facts and truths in his years at school: "The mere absorbing of facts and truths," 
writes Dewey, "is so exclusively individual an affair that it tends very naturally 
to pass into selfishness. There is no obvious social motive for the acquirement 
of mere learning, there is no clear social gain in success thereat." In the Pro- 
gressive school, the child learns something transcending facts, truths and self- 
ishness; the modern Johnny may not be able to read - or add, or spell, or think 
- but he does learn to serve, to serve others, to adapt to others, to obey their 
spokesmen. He does not absorb "a ready-made universe of knowledge"; instead, he 
absorbs a "ready-made," pragmatist contempt for knowledge (and for reason), com- 
bined with a "ready-made," "practical" philosophy: altruism, collectivism, statism. 


For the most part, the American intellectuals who accepted the philosophy 
of pragmatism were under few illusions in regard to its meaning or consequences. 
This was not true, however, of the general public - businessmen included. The 
American public were led to embrace the pragmatist philosophy not because of its 
actual, theoretical content (of which they were, and remain, largely ignorant), 
but because of the method by which that content was presented to them: in its 
terminology and promises, pragmatism is a philosophy calculated to appeal spe- 
cifically to an American audience. 


The method, perfected especially by the Deweyites, consists in describing 
the philosophy in reverse: the pragmatists adopt the traditional language of sci- 
ence and philosophy, they flaunt the long-established, value-laden words which 
name the ideas deeply admired by most Americans - and they do it while discard- 
ing, and even inverting, the meaning of such language. Thus they pose as cham- 
pions of the very ideas which their own philosophy systematically attacks and 
repudiates. 


The American public, descendants of the era of Enlightenment, wanted a phi- 
losophy of this world; dismissing supernaturalism and religion, the Deweyites 


stress "nature" - and then construe the term as meaning a flux without identity, 
to be molded by the desires of the group. The Americans wanted a philosophy based 
on reason; the Deweyites stress "scientific method" and "intelligence" - then, in 


the name of these, propound a skeptic-voluntarist irrationalism which denies the 
mind's capacity to grasp reality, abstract principles, or fixed, causal laws. The 
Americans wanted a philosophy based on facts; the pragmatists stress "experience" 
- and deny that it yields information about facts. The Americans had little sym- 
pathy for self-indulgent wallowing in emotion; the Deweyites denounce "subjectiv- 
ism" and “sentimentalism" - while raising feelings to a position of philosophic 
primacy. The Americans admired human self-confidence; the pragmatists stress 
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man's "power" - not his power to know, but to create, reality. 


The Americans wanted a morality relevant to life; so do they, say the prag- 
matists - and disseminate a nihilistic amoralism. The Americans admired individ- 
ualism; so do they, say the Deweyites - a "new" kind of individualism, which 
teaches social conformity as the fundamental imperative. The Americans, unbound 
by agelong traditions, scornful of passive ancestor-worship, were open to new 
ideas; in every branch of philosophy, the pragmatists stress "experiment," "nov- 
elty," "progress" - and offer a rehash of traditional theories culminating in the 
oldest politics of all: statism. The Americans were unable to stomach the overt 
mysticism of the post-Kantian Germanic axis in philosophy; the pragmatists present 
themselves as the exponents of a distinctively "American" philosophic approach - 
which consists in enshrining the basic premises of such Germanism, while rejecting 
every fundamental idea, from metaphysics to politics, on which this country was 
founded. Above all, the Americans wanted ideas to be good for something on earth, 
to have tangible, practical significance; and, above all, the pragmatists stress 
"practicality" - which, according to their teachings, consists in action divorced 
from thought and reality. 


The pragmatists stress the "cash value" of ideas. But the Americans did not 
know the "cash value" of the pragmatist ideas they were buying. They did not know 
that pragmatism could not deliver on its promise of this-worldly success because, 
at root, it is a philosophy which does not believe in this - or any - world. 


When the Americans flocked to pragmatism, they believed that they were join- 
ing a battle to advance their essential view of reality and of life. They did not 
know that they were being marched in the opposite direction, that the battle had 
been calculated for a diametrically opposite purpose - or that the enemy they were 
being pushed to destroy was: themselves. 


POSTSCRIPT 
Q 
The theory of pragmatism, and its practical consequences - which we have to 
live with and fight against, today - may help you to concretize two issues: 


1. The power of philosophy. Even though the American public accepted prag-. 
matism with good intentions and under false pretenses, it is not their good inten- 
tions and incoherent hopes that unwary people helped to spread and to put into 
practice, but the literal meaning of the vicious theories they had never taken 
seriously nor cared fully to grasp. 


2. The importance of a clear, rigidly precise understanding of the philo- 
sophical ideas you profess to accept. A superficial glance, a smattering, an ap- 
proximation, a reliance on a pleasant feeling are disastrous in this realm. You 
would not sign a contract to buy an automobile on such a basis or written in such 
terms. A contract to buy philosophical convictions requires much more stringent 
language: the forfeit is your life. 


If you want a current example, consider the following. The biggest mystery 
of Watergate is not what Richard Nixon did, but what he thought. No enemy could 
have destroyed him as thoroughly as he destroyed himself: consistently, systemat-— 
ically, he undercut his own case with every successive public statement he made 
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and every step he took, until there was nothing left of him or to him. Yet he was 
known as a "smart" politician, a clever manipulator, not a man of thought, but of 
action. Moral issues apart, what happened to his purely practical judgment? 


There is a paragraph in the first part of Dr. Peikoff's article, which an- 
swers this question. Reading it, I had an eerie feeling, as if a psychologist 
were describing the nature of Mr. Nixon's thought-processes - yet that paragraph 
was written over two years ago, about a philosophy originated in the past century: 


In the normal course of affairs, the pragmatists elab- 
orate, men do not - and need not - think; they merely act - 
by habit, by routine, by unthinking impulse. But, in certain 
situations, the malleable material of reality suddenly asserts 
itself, and habit proves inadequate: men are unable to achieve 
their goals, their action is blocked by obstacles, and they 
begin to experience frustration, tension, trouble, doubt, 
"dis-ease." This, according to pragmatism, is when men should 
resort to the "instrument" of thought. And the goal of the 
thought is to "reconstruct" the situation so as to escape the 
trouble, alleviate the tension, remove the obstacles, and re- 
sume the normal process of unimpeded (and unthinking) action. 


Mr. Nixon's desperate, contradictory, incomprehensible actions were aimed 
at "reconstructing" the situation (even though it is unlikely that he had ever 
heard of this particular metaphysical prescription). But the malleable material 
of reality stubbornly refused to let itself be reconstructed. 


This, dear readers, is an example of philosophy's power - of what a partic- 
ular philosophic theory, pragmatism, did to its most consistent practitioner. 


oh 


OBJECTIVIST CALENDAR 


Starting on November 1, the taped lectures of Dr. Leonard Peikoff's course, 
Founders of Western Philosophy: Thales to Hume, will be given in Minneapolis. 
For further information, contact Jane Kettleson at (612) 633-4085 (evenings). 


B.W. 
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EGALITARIANISM AND INFLATION 


The classic example of vicious irresponsibility is the story of Emperor Nero 
who fiddled, or sang poetry, while Rome burned. An example of similar behavior may 
be seen today in a less dramatic form. There is nothing imperial about the actors, 
they are not one single bloated monster, but a swarm of undernourished professors, 
there is nothing resembling poetry, even bad poetry, in the sounds they make, ex- 
cept for pretentiousness - but they are prancing around the fire and, while chant- 
ing that they want to help, are pouring paper refuse on the flames. They are those 
amorphous intellectuals who are preaching egalitarianism to a leaderless country on 
the brink of an unprecedented disaster. 


Egalitarianism is so evil - and so silly - a doctrine that it deserves no se- 
rious study or discussion. But that doctrine has a certain diagnostic value: it is 
the open confession of the hidden disease that has been eating away the insides of 
civilization for two centuries (or longer) under many disguises and cover-ups. Like 
the half-witted member of a family struggling to preserve a reputable front, egali- 
tarianism has escaped from a dark closet and is screaming to the world that the mo- 
tive of its compassionate, "humanitarian," altruistic, collectivist brothers is not 
the desire to help the poor, but to destroy the competent. The motive is hatred of 
the good for being the good - a hatred focused specifically on the fountainhead of 
all goods, spiritual or material: the men of ability. 


The mental process underlying the egalitarians' hope to achieve their goal, 
consists of three steps: 1. they believe that that which they refuse to identify, 
does not exist; 2. therefore, human ability does not exist; and 3. therefore, they 
are free to devise social schemes which would obliterate this non-existent. Of 
special significance to the present discussion is the egalitarians' defiance of 
the law of causality: their demand for equal results from unequal causes - or 
equal rewards for unequal performance. 


Review, January 6, 1974). The review discusses a book entitled More Equality by 
Herbert Gans. I have not read and do not intend to read that book: it is the re- 
viewer's own notions that are particularly interesting and revealing. "[Herbert 
Gans] makes it clear from the start," writes Mr. Berger, "that he's not talking 
about equality of opportunity, which almost nobody seems to be against any more, 
but about equality of 'results,' what used to be called ‘equality of condition.'... 
What he cares most about is reducing inequalities of income, wealth and political 
power...More equality could be achieved, according to Gans, by income redistribu- 
tion (mostly through a version of the Credit Income Tax) and by decentralizations 
'of power ranging from more equality in hierarchical organizations (e.g., corpora- 
tions and universities) to a kind of ‘community control' that would provide to 
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those minorities most victimized by inequality some insulation against being con- 
sistently outvoted by the relatively affluent majorities of the larger political 
constituencies." 


If being consistently outvoted is a social injustice, what about big business- 
men, who are the smallest minority and would always be consistently outvoted by other 
groups? Mr. Berger does not say, but since he consistently equates economic power 
with political power, and seems to believe that money can buy anything, one can guess 
what his answer would be. And, in any case, he is not an admirer of "democracy." 


Mr. Berger reveals some of his motivation when he describes Herbert Gans as a 
“policy scientist" who suffers from a certain "malaise." "Part of this malaise is 
a nightmare in which 'the policy scientist' - not poorly prepared, but in full pos- 
session of the facts, reasons and plans he needs to promote persuasively y the changes 
he advocates... - is frustrated, defeated, humiliated by Congressional committees 
and executive staffs politically beholden to the constituencies and the patrons who 
keep them in office." In other words: they did not let him have his way. 


Lest you think it is only material wealth that Mr. Berger is out to destroy, 
consider the following: "Decentralization of power, for example, doesn't necessarily 
produce more equality...Even the direct democracy of the New England town meeting... 
does very little to rid the local political community of the excessive influence ex- 
ercised by the more educated, the more articulate, the more politically hip." This 
means that the educated and the ignorant, the articulate and the incoherent, the po- 
litically active and the passive or inert should have an equal influence and an equal 
power over everyone's life. There is only one instrument that can create an equality 
of this kind: a gun. 


Mr. Berger stresses that he agrees with Mr. Gans's egalitarian goal, but he 
doubts that it can be achieved by the open advocacy of more equality. And, with re- 
markably open cynicism, Mr. Berger suggests “another strategy": "The advocacy of 
equality inevitably comes into conflict with other liberal values, such as individ- 
ualism and achievement. But...the advocacy of 'citizenship' does not, and the his- 
tory of democracy is a history of political struggles to win more and more 'rights' 
for more and more people to bring ever larger proportions of the population to fully 
functioning citizenship....in the 20th century there have been struggles to remove 
racial and sexual impediments...to win rights to decent housing, medical care, edu- 
cation - all on the grounds not of ‘equality," but on the grounds that they are nec- 
essary conditions for citizens, equal by definition, to exercise their responsibility 
to govern themselves. Who knows what 'rights' lie over the horizon: a right to or- 
gasm, to feel beautiful? I think these will make people better citizens." In other 
words, he suggests that egalitarian goals can be achieved by blowing up the term 
"citizenship" into a totalitarian concept, i.e., a concept embracing all of life. 


If Mr. Berger is that open in advising the setting up of an ideological booby 
trap, who are the boobs he expects to catch? The underendowed? The general public? 
Or the intellectuals, whom he tempts with such bait as "a right to orgasm" in ex- 
change for forgetting individualism and achievement? I hope your guess is as good 
as mine. 


I will not argue against egalitarian doctrines by defending individualism, 
achievement, and the men of ability - not after writing Atlas Shrugged. I will let 
reality speak for me - it usually does. 


Under the heading of “Allende's Legacy," an article in The Wall Street Journal 
(April 19, 1974) offers some concrete, real-life examples of what happens when income, 
wealth and power are distributed equally among all men, regardless of their competence, 
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character, knowledge, achievement, or brains. 


"By the time the military acted to overthrow the Allende government, prices 
had soared more than 1,000% in two years and were climbing at the rate of 3% a day 
at the very end. The national treasury was practically empty." The socialist gov- 
ernment had seized a number of American-owned industrial firms. The new military 
government invited the American managements to come back. Most of them accepted. 


Among them was the Dow Chemical Company, which owned a plastics plant in 
Chile. Bob G. Caldwell, Dow's director of operations for South America, came with 
a technical team to inspect the remains of their plant. "'What we found was un- 
believable to us,' he recalls. 'The plant was still operable, but in another six 
months we wouldn't have had any plant at all. They never checked anything. We 
found valves that hadn't been maintained leaking corrosive chemicals that would 
have eventually eaten away practically everything.'...Worse yet, the highly in- 
flammable chemicals handled at the plant were in imminent danger of blowing up. 
"Safety went to pot,' Mr. Caldwell says. 'The fire-sprinkler system was discon- 
nected and the valves taken away for some other use outside. Then they were smok- 
ing in the most dangerous areas. They told us, "You didn't have any fires while 
you were here before, so it must not be as dangerous as you said."'" 


I submit that the mentality represented by this last sentence, a mentality 
capable of functioning in this manner, is the loathsomely evil root of all human 
evils. ‘ 


Apparently, some mentalities in the new Chilean government belong to the 
same category: they have the same range and scope, but the consequences of their 
actions are not so immediately perceivable, though not much farther away. In or- 
der to avoid labor disputes, the new government has frozen all labor contracts in 
the form and on the terms established under the Allende regime. For example, the 
Dow Company's contract includes a "requirement that all the plant's plastic scrap 
be given to the union, which then sells it. 'We hope to get that one changed," a 
company official says, 'because it's a clear incentive to produce almost nothing 
but scrap.'" 


Then there is the case of a big Santiago textile firm. "Its contract with 
1,300 workers virtually guarantees bankruptcy. The textile firm's employes get 
a certain amount of cloth free as part of their wages and can buy unlimited quan- 
tities at a 37% discount; at those prices«sthe firm loses money. Under President 
Allende the workers sold the cloth on the black market at huge profits, and it was 
an important factor in assuring their backing for the Allende government." 


How long can a company - or a country, or mankind - survive under a policy 
of this sort? Most people today do not see the answer, but some do. Material 
shortages are the consequence of another, much more profound shortage, which is 
created by egalitarian governments and ignored by the public - until it is too 
late. "Chile's experiment with Marxism has also left the country with a shortage 
of engineers and technicians that could reach serious proportions. Thousands of 
them left during the Allende regime. Despite incentives offered by the junta, 
they haven't been coming back, and many more key people continue to leave for 
higher-paying jobs abroad....'Here in Chile [says a business executive] we must 
get used to the fact that good people must be paid well.'" 


But here in the United States, we are told to get used to the idea that they 
must not. 


There is no such thing as "good people," cries Professor Berger - or Professor 
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Gans, or Professor Rawls - and if some are good, it's because they're exploiting 
those who aren't. There is no such thing as "key people," says Professor Berger, 
we're all equal by definition. No, says Professor Rawls, some were born with un- 
fair advantages, such as intelligence, and should be made to atone for it to those 
who weren't. We want more equality, says Professor Gans, so that those who devise 
sprinkler systems and those who smoke around inflammable chemicals would have equal 
pay, equal influence, and an equal voice in the community control of science and 
production. 


The term "brain drain" is known the world over: it names a problem which var- 
ious governments are beginning to recognize, and are trying to solve by chaining 
the men of ability to their homelands - yet social theoreticians see no connection 
between intelligence and production. The best among men are running - from every 
corner and slave-pen of the globe - running in search of freedom. Their refusal 
to cooperate with slave drivers is the noblest moral action they could take ~ and, 
incidentally, the greatest service they could render mankind - but they don't know 
it. No voices are raised anywhere in their honor, in acknowledgment of their 
value, in recognition of their importance. Those whose job it is to know - those 
_ who profess concern with the plight of the world - look on and say nothing. The 
intellectuals turn their eyes away, refusing to know - the practical men do know, 
but keep silent. 


One can't blame the dazed brutes of Chile, who swoop down on an industrial 
plant and cavort at a black-market fiesta, for not understanding that the plant 
cannot run at a loss - if their social superiors tell them that they are entitled 
to more equality. One can't blame savages for not understanding that everything 
has its price, and what they steal, seize or extort today will be paid for by their 
own Starvation tomorrow - if their social superiors, in management offices, in uni- 
versity classrooms, in’ newspaper columns, in parliamentary halls, are afraid to 
tell them. 


What are all those people counting on? If a Chilean factory goes bankrupt, 
the equalizers will find another factory to loot. If that other factory starts 
crumbling, it will get a loan from the bank. If the bank has no money, it will 
get a loan from the government. If the government has no money, it will get a 
loan from a foreign government. If no foreign government has any money, all of 
them will get a loan from the United States. 


What they don't know - and neither does this country - is that the United 
States is broke. 


Justice does exist in the world, whether people choose to practice it or 
not. The men of ability are being avenged. The avenger is reality. Its weapon 
is slow, silent, invisible, and men perceive it only by its consequences - by 
the gutted ruins and the moans of agony it leaves in its wake. The name of the 
weapon is: inflation. 

(To be continued.) 
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EGALITARIANISM AND INFLATION 


Part II 


Inflation is a man-made scourge, made possible by the fact that most men do 
not understand it. It is a crime committed on so large a scale that its size is 
its protection: the integrating capacity of the victims' minds breaks down before 
the magnitude - and the seeming complexity - of the crime, which permits it to be 
committed openly, in public. For centuries, inflation has been wrecking one coun- 
try after another, yet men learn nothing, offer no resistance, and perish - not 
like animals driven to slaughter, but worse: like animals stampeding in search of 
a butcher. 


If I told you that the precondition of inflation is psycho-epistemological - 
that inflation is hidden under perceptual illusions created by broken conceptual 
links - you would not understand me. That is what I propose to explain and to prove. 


Let us start at the beginning. Observe the fact that, as a human being, you 
are compelled by nature to eat at least once a day. In a modern American city, this 
is not a major problem. You can carry your sustenance in your pocket - in the form 
of a few coins. You can give it no thought, you can skip meals, and, when you're 
hungry, you can grab a sandwich or open a can of food - which, you believe, will 
always be there. 


But project what the necessity to eat would mean in nature, i.e., if you were 
alone in a primeval wilderness. Hunger, nature's ultimatum, would make demands on 
you daily, but the satisfaction of the demands would not be available immediately: 
the satisfaction takes time - and tools. It takes time to hunt and to make your 
weapons. You have other needs as well. You need clothing - it takes time to kill 
a leopard and to get its skin. You need shelter - it takes time to-build a hut, 
and food to sustain you while you're building it. The satisfaction of your daily 
physical needs would absorb all of your time. Observe that time is the price of 
your survival, and that it has to be paid in advance. 


Would it make any difference if there were ten of you, instead of one? If 
there were a hundred of you? A thousand? A hundred thousand? Do not let the num- 
bers confuse you: in regard to nature, the facts will remain inexorably the same. 
Socially, the large numbers may enable some men to enslave others and to live with- 
out effort, but unless a sufficient number of men are able to hunt, all of you will 
perish and so will your rulers. 


The issue becomes much clearer when you discover agriculture. You can survive 


more safely and comfortably by planting seeds and collecting a harvest months later 
- on condition that you comply with two absolutes of nature: you must save enough of 
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your harvest to feed you until the next harvest, and, above all, you must save enough 
seeds to plant your next harvest. You may run short on your own food, you may have 
to skimp and go half-hungry, but, under penalty of death, you do not touch your stock 
seed; if you do, you're through. 


Agriculture is the first step toward civilization, because it requires a sig- 
nificant advance in men's conceptual development: it requires that they grasp two 
cardinal concepts which the perceptual, concrete-bound mentality of the hunters could 
not grasp fully: time and savings. Once you grasp these, you have grasped the three 
essentials of human survival: time-savings-production. You have grasped the fact 
that production is not a matter confined to the immediate moment, but a continuous 
process, and that production is fueled by previous production. The concept of "stock 
seed" unites the three essentials and applies not merely to agriculture, but much, 
much more widely: to all forms of productive work. Anything above the level of a 
savage's precarious, hand-to-mouth existence requires savings. Savings buy time. 


If you live on a self-sustaining farm, you save your grain: you need the saved 
harvest of your good years to carry you through the bad ones; you need your saved 
seed to expand your production - to plant a larger field. The safer your supply of 
food, the more time it buys for the upkeep or improvement of the other things you 
need: your clothing, your shelter, your water well, your livestock and, above all, 
your tools, such as your plow. You make a gigantic step forward when you discover 
that you can trade with other farmers, which leads you all to the discovery of the 
road to an advanced civilization: the division of labor. Let us say that there are 
a hundred of you; each learns to specialize in the production of some goods needed 
by all, and you trade your products by direct barter. All of you become more ex- 
pert at your tasks - therefore, more productive - therefore, your time brings you 
better returns. 


On a self-sustaining farm, your savings consisted mainly of stored grain and 
foodstuffs; but grain and foodstuffs are perishable and cannot be kept for long, so 
you ate what you could not save; your time-range was limited. Now, your horizon has 
been pushed immeasurably farther. You don't have to expand the storage of your food: 
you can trade your grain for some commodity which will keep longer, and which you can 
trade for food when you need it. But which commodity? It is thus that you arrive 
at the next gigantic discovery: you devise a tool of exchange - money. 


Money is the tool of men who have reached a high level of productivity and a 
long-range control over their lives. Money is not merely a tool of exchange: much 
more importantly, it is a tool of saving, which permits delayed consumption and buys 
time for future production. To fulfill this requirement, money has to be some ma~ 
terial commodity which is imperishable, rare, homogeneous, easily stored, not subject 
to wide fluctuations of value, and always in demand among those you trade with. This 
leads you to the decision to use gold as money. Gold money is a tangible value in 
itself and a token of wealth actually produced. When you accept a gold coin in pay- 
ment for your goods, you actually deliver the goods to the buyer; the transaction is 
as safe as simple barter. When you store your savings in the form of gold coins, 
they represent the goods which you have actually produced and which have gone to buy 
time for other producers, who will keep the productive process going, so that you'll 
be able to trade your coins for goods any time you wish. 


Now project what would happen to your community of a hundred hard-working, 
prosperous, forward-moving people, if one man were allowed to trade on your ‘market, 
not by means of gold, but by means of paper - i.e., if he paid you, not with a ma- 
terial commodity, not with goods he had actually produced, but merely with a prom- 
issory note on his future production. This man takes your goods, but does not use 
them to support his own production; he does not produce at all ~- he merely consumes 
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the goods. Then, he pays you higher prices for more goods - again in promissory 
notes - assuring you that he is your best customer, who expands your market. 


Then, one day, a struggling young farmer, who suffered from a bad flood, wants 
to buy some grain from you, but your price has risen and you haven't much grain to 
spare, so he goes bankrupt. Then, the dairy farmer, to whom he owed money, raises 
the price of milk to make up for the loss - and the truck farmer, who needs the milk, 
gives up buying the eggs he had always bought - and the poultry farmer kills some of 
his chickens, which he can't afford to feed - and the alfalfa grower, who can't afford 
the higher price of eggs, sells some of his stock seed and cuts down on his planting 
~ and the dairy farmer can't afford the higher price of alfalfa, so he cancels his 
order to the blacksmith - and you want to buy the new plow you had been saving for, 
but the blacksmith has gone bankrupt. Then all of you present the promissory notes 
to your “best customer," and you discover that they were promissory notes not on his 
future production, but on yours - only you have nothing left to produce with. Your 
land is there, your structures are there, but there is no food to sustain you through 
the coming winter, and no stock seed to plant. 


Would it make any difference if that community consisted of a thousand farmers? 
A hundred thousand? A million? Two hundred and eleven million? The entire globe? 
No matter how widely you spread the blight, no matter what variety of products and 
what incalculable complexity of deals become involved, this, dear readers, is the 
cause, the pattern, and the outcome of inflation. 


There is only one institution that can arrogate to itself the power legally 
to trade by means of rubber checks: the government. And it is the only institution 
that can mortgage your future without your knowledge or consent: government securi- 
ties (and paper money) are promissory notes on future tax receipts, i.e., on your 
future production. 


Now project the mentality of a savage, who can grasp nothing but the concretes 
of the immediate moment, and who finds himself transported into the midst of a mod- 
ern, industrial civilization. If he is an intelligent savage, he will acquire a 
smattering of knowledge, but there are two concepts he will not be able to grasp: 
"credit" and "market." 


He observes that people get food, clothes, and all sorts of objects simply by 
presenting pieces of paper called checks - and he observes that skyscrapers and 
gigantic factories spring out of the ground at the command of very rich men, whose 
bookkeepers keep switching magic figures from the ledgers of one to those of another 
and another and another. This seems to be done faster than he can follow, so he con- 
cludes that speed is the secret of the magic power of paper - and that everyone will 
work and produce and prosper, so long as those checks are passed from hand to hand 
fast enough. If that savage breaks into print with his discovery, he will find that 
he has been anticipated by John Maynard Keynes. 


Then the savage observes that the department stores are full of wonderful 
goods, but people do not seem to buy them. "Why is that?" he asks a floorwalker. 
"We don't have enough of a market," the floorwalker tells him. "What is that?" he 


asks. "Well," his new teacher answers, "goods are produced for people to consume, 
it's the consumers that make the world go ‘round, but we don't have enough consum- 
ers." "Is that so?" says the savage, his eyes flashing with the fire of a new idea. 


Next day, he obtains a check from a big educational foundation, he hires a plane, 

he flies away - and comes back, a while later, bringing his entire naked, barefoot 
tribe along. "You don't know how good they are at consuming," he tells his friend, 
the floorwalker, "and there's plenty more where these came from. Pretty soon you'll 
get a raise in pay." But the store, pretty soon, goes bankrupt. 
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The poor savage is unable to understand it to this day - because he had made 
sure that many, many people agreed with his idea, among them many noble tribal 
chiefs, such as Governor Romney, who sang incantations to “consumerism," and war- 
rior Nader, who fought for the consumers’ rights, and big business chieftains who 
recited formulas about serving the consumers, and chiefs who sat in Congress, and 
chiefs in the White House, and chiefs in every government in Europe, and many more 
professors than he could count. 


Perhaps it is harder for us to understand that the mentality of that savage 
has been ruling Western civilization for almost a century. 


Trained in college to believe that to look beyond the immediate moment - to 
look for causes or to foresee consequences - is impossible, modern men have devel- 
oped context-dropping as their normal method of cognition. Observing a bad, small- 
town shopkeeper, the kind who is doomed to fail, they believe - as he does - that 
lack of customers is his only problem; and that the question of the goods he sells, 
or where these goods come from, has nothing to do with it. The goods, they believe, 
are here and will always be here. Therefore, they conclude, the consumer - not the 
producer - is the motor of an economy. Let us extend credit, i.e., our savings, to 
the consumers - they advise - in order to expand the market for our goods. 


But, in fact, consumers gua consumers are not part of anyone's market; qua 
consumers, they are irrelevant to economics. Nature does not grant anyone an in- 
nate title of "consumer"; it is a title that has to be earned - by production. 

Only producers constitute a market - only men who trade products or services for 
products or services. In the role of producers, they represent a market's "supply"; 
in the role of consumers, they represent a market's "demand." The law of supply 
and demand has an implicit subclause: that it involves the same people in both ca- 
pacities. When this subclause is forgotten, ignored or evaded - you get the eco- 
nomic situation of today. 


A successful producer can support many people, e.g., his children, by dele- 
gating to them his market power of consumer. Can that capacity be unlimited? How 
many men would you be able to feed on a self-sustaining farm? In more primitive 
times, farmers used to raise large families in order to obtain farm labor, i.e., 
productive help. How many non-productive people could you support by your own ef- 
fort? If the number were unlimited, if demand became greater than supply - if de- 
IMand were turned into a command, as it is today - you would have to use and exhaust 
your stock seed. This is the process now going on in this country. 


EET TA EEN EE IETS LOT ET: 


There is only one institution that could bring it about: the government - 
with the help of a vicious doctrine that serves as a cover-up: altruism. The vis- 
ible profiteers of altruism - the welfare recipients - are part victims, part win~ 
dow dressing for the statist policies of the government. But no government could 
have gotten away with it, if people had grasped the other concept which the savage 


was unable to grasp: the concept of "credit." 
(To be continued.) 
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Part III 


If you understand the function of stock seed - of savings - in a primitive farm 
community, apply the same principle to a complex, industrial economy. 


Wealth represents goods which have been produced, but not consumed. What would 
a man do with his wealth in terms of direct barter? Let us say a successful shoe man- 
ufacturer wants to enlarge his production. His wealth consists of shoes; he trades 
some shoes for the things he needs as a consumer, but he saves a large number of shoes 
and trades them for building materials, machinery and labor to build a new factory - 
and another large number of shoes, for raw materials and for the labor he will employ 
to manufacture more shoes. Money facilitates this trading, but does not change its 
nature. All the physical goods and services he needs for his project must actually 
exist and be available for trade - just as his payment for them must actually exist 
in the form of physical goods (in this case, shoes). An exchange of paper money (or 
even of gold coins) would not do any good to any of the parties involved, if the phys- 
ical things they needed were not there and could not be obtained in exchange for the 
money. 


If a man does not consume his goods at once, but saves them for the future, 
whether he wants to enlarge his production or to live on his savings (which he holds 
in the form of money) - in either case, he is counting on the fact that he will be 
able to exchange his money for the things he needs, when and as he needs them. This 
means that he is relying on a continuous process of production ~- which requires an 
uninterrupted flow of goods saved to fuel further and further production. This flow 
is "investment capital," the stock seed of industry. When a rich man lends money to 
others, what he lends to them is the goods which he has not consumed. 


This is the meaning of the concept "investment." If you have wondered how one 
can start producing, when nature requires time paid in advance, this is the beneficent 
process that enables men to do it: a successful man lends his goods to a promising be- 
ginner (or to any reputable producer) - in exchange for the payment of interest. The 
payment is for the risk he is taking: nature does not guarantee man's success, neither 
on a farm nor in a factory. If the venture fails, it means that the goods have been 
consumed without a productive return, so the investor loses his money; if the venture 
succeeds, the producer pays the interest out of the new goods, the profits, which the 
investment enabled him to make. 


Observe, and bear in mind above all else, that this process applies only to fi- 
nancing the needs of production, not of consumption - and that its success rests on 
the investor's judgment of men's productive ability, not on his compassion for their 
feelings, hopes or dreams. 
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Such is the meaning of the term "credit." In all its countless variations and 
applications, "credit" means money, i.e., unconsumed goods, loaned by one productive 
person (or group) to another, to be repaid out of future production. Even the credit 
extended for a consumption purpose, such as the purchase of an automobile, is based 
on the productive record and prospects of the borrower. Credit is not - as the sav- 
age believed - a magic piece of paper that reverses cause and effect, and transforms 
consumption into a source of production. 


Consumption is the final, not the efficient, cause of production. The efficient 
cause is savings, which can be said to represent the opposite of consumption: they rep- 
resent unconsumed goods. Consumption is the end of production, and a dead end, as far 
as the productive process is concerned. The worker who produces so little that he con- 
sumes everything he earns, carries his own weight economically, but contributes nothing 
to future production. The worker who has a modest savings account, and the millionaire 
who invests a fortune (and all the men in between), are those who finance the future. 
The man who consumes without producing is a parasite, whether he is a welfare recipi- 
ent or a rich playboy. 


An industrial economy is enormously complex: it involves calculations of time, 
of motion, of credit, and long sequences of interlocking contractual exchanges. This 
complexity is the system's great virtue and the source of its vulnerability. The vul- 
nerability is psycho-epistemological. No human mind and no computer - and no planner 
- can grasp the complexity in every detail. Even to grasp the principles that rule it, 
is a major feat of abstraction. This is where the conceptual links of men's integrat- 
ing capacity break down: most people are unable to grasp the working of their home- 
town's economy, let alone the country's or the world's. Under the influence of today's 
mind-shrinking, anti-~conceptual education, most people tend to see economic problems 
in terms of immediate concretes: of their paychecks, their landlords, and the corner 
grocery store. The most disastrous loss - which broke their tie to reality - is the 
loss of the concept that money stands for existing, but unconsumed goods. 


The system's complexity serves, occasionally, as a temporary cover for the oper- 
ations of some shady characters. You have all heard of some manipulator who does not 
work, but lives in luxury by obtaining a loan, which he repays by obtaining another 
loan elsewhere, which he repays by obtaining another loan, etc. You know that his 
policy can't go on forever, that it catches up with him eventually and he crashes. 

But what if that manipulator is the government? 


The government is not a productive enterprise. It produces nothing. In respect 
to its legitimate functions - which are the police, the army, the law courts - it per- 
forms a service needed by a productive economy. When a government steps beyond these 
functions, it becomes an economy's destroyer. 


The government has no source of revenue, except the taxes paid by the producers. 
To free itself - for a while - from the limits set by reality, the government initiates 
a credit con game on a scale which the private manipulator could not dream of. It bor- 
rows money from you today, which is to be repaid with money it will borrow from you 
tomorrow, which is to be repaid with money it will borrow from you day after tomorrow, 
and so on. This is known as "deficit financing." It is made possible by the fact that 
the government cuts the connection between goods and money. It issues paper money, 
which is used as a claim check on actually existing goods ~- but that money is not backed 
by any goods, it is not backed by gold, it is backed by nothing. It is a promissory 
note issued to you in exchange for your goods, to be paid by you (in the form of taxes) 
out of your future production. 


Where does your money go? Anywhere and nowhere. First, it goes to establish an 
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altruistic excuse and window dressing for the rest: to establish a system of subsidized 
consumption - a "welfare" class of men who consume without producing - a growing dead 
end, imposed on a shrinking production. Then the money goes to subsidize any pressure 
group at the expense of any other - to buy their votes - to finance any project con- 
ceived at the whim of any bureaucrat or of his friends - to pay for the failure of that 
project, to start another, etc. The welfare recipients are not the worst part of the 
producers' burden. The worst part are the bureaucrats - the government officials who 
are given the power to regulate production. They are not merely unproductive consum- 
ers: their job consists in making it harder and harder and, ultimately, impossible for 
the producers to produce. (Most of them are men whose ultimate goal is to place all 
producers in the position of welfare recipients.) 


While the government struggles to save one crumbling enterprise at the expense 
of the crumbling of another, it accelerates the process of juggling debts, switching 
losses, piling loans on loans, mortgaging the future and the future's future. As 
things grow worse, the government protects itself not by contracting this process, 
but by expanding it. The process becomes global: it involves foreign aid, and unpaid 
loans to foreign governments, and subsidies to other welfare states, and subsidies to 
the United Nations, and subsidies to the World Bank, and subsidies to foreign produc- 
ers, and credits to foreign consumers to enable them to consume our goods - while, 
simultaneously, the American producers, who are paying for it all, are left without 
protection, and their properties are seized by any sheik in any pesthole of the globe, 
and the wealth they have created, as well as their energy, is turned against them, as, 
for example, in the case of Middle Eastern oil. 


Do you think a spending orgy of this kind could be paid for out of current pro- 
duction? No, the situation is much worse than that. The government is consuming this 
country's stock seed - the stock seed of industrial production: investment capital, 
i.e., the savings needed to keep production going. These savings were not paper, but 
actual goods. Under all the complexities of private credit, the economy was kept go- 
ing by the fact that, in one form or another, in one place or another, somewhere 
within it, actual material goods existed to back its financial transactions. It kept 
going long after that protection was breached. Today, the goods are almost gone. 


A piece of paper will not feed you, when there is no bread to eat. It will not 
build a factory, when there are no steel girders to buy. It will not make shoes, when 
there is no leather, no machines, no fuel. You have heard it said that today's economy 
is afflicted by sudden, unpredictable shortages of various commodities. These are the 
advance symptoms of what is to come. 


You have heard economists say that they are puzzled by the nature of today's 
problem: they are unable to understand why inflation is accompanied by recession - 
which is contrary to their Keynesian doctrines; and they have coined a ridiculous 
name for it: "stagflation." Their theories ignore the fact that money can function 
only so long as it represents actual goods - and that at a certain stage of inflat- 
ing the money supply, the government begins to consume a nation's investment capital, 
thus making production impossible. 


The value of the total tangible assets of the United States at present, was es- 
timated - in terms of 1968 dollars - at 3.1 trillion dollars. If government spending 
continues, that incredible wealth will not save you. You may be left with all the 
magnificent skyscrapers, the giant factories, the rich farmlands - but without fuel, 
without electricity, without transportation, without steel, without paper, without 
seeds to plant the next harvest. 


If that time comes, the government will declare explicitly the premise on which 
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it has been acting implicitly: that its only "capital asset" is you. Since you will 
not be able to work any longer, the government will take over and will make you work 

~- on a Slope descending to sub-industrial production. The only substitute for techno- 
logical energy is the muscular labor of slaves. This is the way an economic collapse 
leads to dictatorship - as it did in Germany and in Russia. And if anyone thinks that 
government planning is a solution to the problems of human survival, observe that af- 
ter half a century of total dictatorship, Soviet Russia is begging for American wheat 
and for American industrial "know-how." 


A dictatorship would find it impossible to rule this country in the foreseeable 
future. What is possible is the blind chaos of a civil war. 


It is at a time like this, in the face of an approaching economic collapse, 

that the intellectuals are preaching egalitarian notions. When the curtailment of 
government spending is imperative, they demand more welfare projects. When the need 
for men of productive ability is desperate, they demand more equality for the incom- 
petents. When the country needs the accumulation of capital, they demand that we soak 
the rich. When the country needs more savings, they demand a "redistribution of in- 
come." They demand more jobs and less profits - more jobs and fewer factories - more 
jobs and no fuel, no oil, no coal, no "pollution" - but, above all, more goods for 
free to more consumers, no matter what happens to jobs, to factories, or to producers. 


The results of their Keynesian economics are wrecking every industrial country, 
but they refuse to question their basic assumptions. The examples of Soviet Russia, 
of Nazi Germany, of Red China, of Marxist Chile, of socialist England are multiplying 
around them, but they refuse to see and to learn. Today, production is the world's 
most urgent need, and the threat of starvation is spreading through the globe; the in- 
tellectuals know the only economic system that can and did produce unlimited abundance, 
but they give it no thought and keep silent about it, as if it had never existed. It 
is almost irrelevant to blame them for their default at the task of intellectual lead- 
ership: the smallness of their stature is overwhelming. 


Is there any hope for the future of this country? Yes, there is. This country 
has one asset left: the matchless productive ability of its people. If, and to the 
extent that, this ability is liberated, we might still have a chance to avoid a col- 
lapse. We cannot expect to reach the ideal overnight, but we must at least reveal 
its name. We must reveal to this country the secret which all those posturing intel- 
lectuals of any political denomination, who clamor for openness and truth, are trying 
so hard to cover up: that the name of that miraculous productive system is Capitalism. 


As to such things as taxes and the rebuilding of a country, I will say that 
in his goals, if not his methods, the best economist in Atlas Shrugged was Ragnar 


Danneskj6ld. 
14 a, 


OBJECTIVIST CALENDAR 


Starting on November 21, the taped lectures of Dr. Leonard Peikoff's course, Modern 
Philosophy: Kant to the Present, will be given in Montreal. For further information, 


contact Ferial Balassiano at (514) 739-2631 (8 A.M.-8 P.M.). B.W. 
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THE INVERTED MORAL PRIORITIES 


A widespread ignorance of a crucial economic issue is apparent in most dis- 
cussions of today's problems: it is ignorance on the part of the public, evasion 
on the part of most economists, and crude demagoguery on the part of certain pol- 
iticians. The issue is the function of wealth in an industrial economy. 

Most people seem to believe that wealth is primarily an object of consump- 
tion - that the rich spend all or most of their money on personal luxury. Even 
if this were true, it would be their inalienable right - but it does not happen 
to be true. The percentage of income which men spend on consumption, stands in 
inverse ratio to the amount of their wealth. The percentage which the rich spend 
on personal consumption is so small that it is of no significance to a country's 
economy. The money of the rich is invested in production; it is an indispensable 
part of the stock seed that makes production possible. 


Even the most primitive forms of production require an investment of time 
and sustenance (i.e., of unconsumed goods), to enable men to produce. The higher 
a society's industrial development, the more expensive the tools required to put 
men to work (and the greater the productivity of their labor). Some years ago, 
it took an investment of $5,000 per worker to create jobs in industry; I have no 
exact figures for the present time, but the investment is now much higher. De- 
ferred consumption (i.e., savings) on a gigantic scale is required to keep in- 
dustrial production going. Savings pay for machines which enable men to produce 
in a day an amount of goods they would not be able to produce by hand in a year 
(if at all). This enables the workers in turn to defer consumption and to save 
some of their income for their future needs or goals. The hallmark of an indus- 
trial society is its members' distance from a hand-to-mouth mode of living; the 
greater this distance, the greater men's progress. 


The major part of this country's stock seed is not the fortunes of the rich 
(who are a small minority), but the savings of the middle class - i.e., of respon- 
sible men who have the ability to grasp the concept "future" and to deposit one 
dollar (or more) into a bank account. A man of this type saves money for his own 
future, but the bank invests his money in productive enterprises; thus, the goods 
he did not consume today, are available to him when he needs them tomorrow - and, 
in the meantime, these goods serve as fuel for the country's productive process. 


Except for short periods of unforeseeable emergency, a rational person can- 
not stand living hand-to-mouth. No matter what his income, he saves some part of 
it, large or small - because he knows that his life is not confined to the imme- 
diate moment, that he has to plan ahead, and that savings are his means of control 
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over his life: savings are his badge of independence and his door to the future - 
if he is to have a future. 


Project fully and concretely what a hand-to-mouth existence would be like. 
Assume that you have a job which takes care of your immediate physical needs (food, 
clothing and shelter), but nothing more: you consume everything you earn. Without 
the possibility of saving, you would live in a state of chronic terror: terror of 
losing your job and terror of sudden illness. (Never mind unemployment insurance 
and Medicaid: insurance is a form of saving, and compulsory savings leave you at 
the mercy of the government.) Could you look for a better job? No ~- because you 
have no reserves to carry you a single day. Could you go to school to learn a new 
skill? No - because this takes savings. Could you plan to buy a car? No - this 
takes savings. Could you plan to buy a home of your own? No - this takes an enor- 
mous amount of savings over a long period of time. Could you plan an unusual vaca- 
tion, such as a trip to Europe? No, nor any kind of vacation - a vacation takes 
savings. Could you go to a movie, a theater, a concert? No - this takes savings. 
Could you buy a book, a phonograph record, a print for your bare walls? No - these 
take savings. If you have a family, could you send your children through college? 
No - this takes a small fortune in savings. If you are single, could you get mar- 
ried? No - you have no way to increase your income. If you are an aspiring young 
writer or artist, could you hold a job, and skimp and go hungry and deny yourself 
everything - in order to buy time to write or paint? Forget it. 


Would you care to go on living in such conditions? Since you are a person 
able to read, the answer is: No. Yet this is the state to which today's intellec- 
tual leaders (who are led by the egalitarians) wish to reduce you. 


There is an old saying: "Time is money," which is true enough in an efficient, 
productive, free society. Today, the urgent thing to realize is that money is time. 
Money is the goods which you produced, but did not consume; what your deferred con- 
sumption buys for you is time to achieve your goals. Bear this in mind when you 
consider what inflation is doing to your savings. 


Let us suppose that you have $1,000 in a savings account. If the current rate 
of inflation is 10% (it is actually higher), you lose $100 a year - the government 
is robbing you of that amount, as surely as if it took the bills out of your pocket. 
Are you permitted to write that loss off on your tax return? No - the government 
is pretending that the loss did not occur. But the bank pays you, say, 5% interest, 
i.e., $50 a year - does this make up for half of your loss? No - because the gov- 
ernment regards bank interest as "unearned income," and taxes you on it (the amount 
of the tax depends on your income bracket). Are there any public voices ~ in this~ 
age of "social conscience" ~- protesting against so vicious an injustice? No. 


"Stripped of its academic jargon, the welfare state is nothing more than a 
mechanism by which governments confiscate the wealth of the productive members of 
a society to support a wide variety of welfare schemes." (Alan Greenspan, "Gold 
and Economic Freedom," in my book Capitalism: The Unknown Ideal.) The major part 
of this country's wealth belongs to the middle class. The middle class is the : 
heart, the lifeblood, the energy source of a free, industrial economy, i.e., of 
capitalism; it did not and cannot exist under any other system; it is the product 
of upward mobility, incompatible with frozen social castes. Do not ask, therefore, 
for whom the bell of inflation is tolling; it tolls for you. It is not at the de- 
struction of a handful of the rich that inflation is aimed (the rich are mostly in 
the vanguard of the destroyers), but at the middle class. It is the middle class 
that was wiped out in the German inflation; and the cannibalistic society that per- 
mitted it to happen, got what it deserved: Hitler. ; 


Inflation is a symptom of the terminal stage of that social disease which 
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is a mixed economy. A mixed economy (as I have said many, many times) is an in- 
valid, unstable, unworkable system which leads to one of two endings: either a 
return to freedom or a collapse into dictatorship. In the face of an approaching 
disaster, what is the attitude of most of our public leaders? Politics as usual, 
evasion as usual, moral cowardice as usual. 


In view of what they hear from the experts, the people cannot be blamed for 
their ignorance and their helpless confusion. If an average housewife struggles 
with her incomprehensibly shrinking budget and sees a tycoon in a resplendent lim- 
ousine, she might well think that just one of his diamond cuff links would solve 
all her problems. She has no way of knowing that if all the personal luxuries of 
all the tycoons were expropriated, it would not feed her family - and millions of 
other, similar families - for one week; and that the entire country would starve 
on the first morning of the week to follow. (This is what happened in Chile.) 

How would she know it, if all the voices she hears are telling her that we must 
soak the rich? 


No one tells her that higher taxes imposed on the rich (and the semi-rich) 
will not come out of their consumption expenditures, but out of their investment 
: capital (i.e., their savings); that such taxes will mean less investment, i.e., 
less production, fewer jobs, higher prices for scarcer goods; and that by the time 
the rich have to lower their standard of living, hers will be gone, along with her 
savings and her husband's job - and no power in the world (no economic power) will 
be able ‘to revive the dead industries (there will be no such power left). 


Since the men who know it keep silent, they leave the field open to swarms 
of political demagogues, who cash in on that housewife's despair and bewilderment. 
They provide her with a scapegoat, the usual one, the easiest to set up: the busi-~ 
nessman. When she hears denunciations of "windfall" profits (or "exorbitant" 
profits, or "unfair" profits), she does not know how to determine what this means, 
what the size of profits "should" be - and she does not suspect that the demagogues 
do not know it, either (because no one can determine it, except the free market). 
It merely confirms her consumption-oriented view of wealth and suggests that she 
is the victim of somebody's "greed" - which nurtures her ugliest emotions. No one 
tells her that the businessmen's profits are the only protection of her home, her’ 
family, her life - and that if the erosion of profits were to force businessmen 
out of production altogether, the only alternative would be a "non-profit" industry 
run by the government; what this would mean to the people has been demonstrated 
amply and conclusively in Soviet Russia. 


These are the things which the public urgently needs to know today, but is 
not being told. The better kinds of politicians do not indulge in business-baiting 
demagoguery, but they do not fight it; they are afraid to fight it; they merely 
struggle to appease the demagogues. So do most economists and most businessmen. 
What do they all fear? 


The televised summit conference on inflation gave a clue to the answer. 
It presented a sorry spectacle of this country's intellectual leadership - and 
a startling dramatization of the fundamental problem: today's inverted moral 
priorities. 


The representatives of the men who are of greatest importance to this coun- 
try's production and are most needed today - the businessmen - were quiet, earnest, 
undemanding, and concerned (a little too selflessly) with the state of the economy 
as a whole. 


The representatives of the men next in importance to production - organized 
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labor - were louder and more self-assertive; but, with the exception of a few dem- 
agogues, they assumed the responsibility of concern with national problems. 


The representatives of the men who contribute nothing - the welfare recip- 
‘dents, the professional consumerists, the non-producers, the objects of public 
charity - were the loudest, the most aggressive, the most self-righteously arro- 
gant and hostile. They made demands, displaying the kind of conventional "self- 
ishness" - the greedy, grasping, grabbing kind - which is usually ascribed to a 
rich magnate, in leftist cartoons. They shouted, screamed, hissed accusations 
and commands in the tone of conquerors delivering ultimatums to their cowed, van- 
quished serfs. Their message, in effect, was that the needs of the non-producers 
are a first mortgage on the nation and must be met regardless of what happens to 
the rest of the country. How? They scorned the necessity to think of an answer. 
The answer was loudly implicit in their manner: Somehow. 


Acting as if need conferred on their clients a special privilege, supersed- 
ing reality - as if the needy had rights denied to the rest of mankind - they 
flaunted the consumption-oriented, range-of-the-moment, hand-to-mouth mentality 
that sees economics in terms of hunger, not of production, seeks "fairness" in 
terms of equalizing the hunger, and stands ready to devour the rest of the coun- 
try (this country, where - according to their own leaders - poverty is not abso- 
lute, but “relative"). 


Nobody (with a very few exceptions) answered them or protested at that con- 
ference. Why did the reputable politicians, the economists, the businessmen keep 
silent in the face of outrageous abuse? Why did they allow the deadly, illiter- 
ate nonsense to proliferate without opposition? Why did they listen respectfully, 
apologetically, "compassionately," and promise more help to egalitarian savages? 
There is only one power that could paralyze the country's leaders, a power more 
potent than the power of money, of professional knowledge, even of political 
force: the power of morality. This was what the inverted morality of altruism 
accomplished, this was the kind of moral cowardice, intellectual disintegration, 
professional dishonesty, and patriotic default it led to in practice, at a time 
of national emergency. 


There is a group of economists who deserved it: the so-called "conservatives" 
who claim that economics has nothing to do with morality. 
i Q 


P.S. This Letter was written later than the date that appears on its heading. 
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OBJECTIVIST CALENDAR 


We have been asked to announce that on Friday, December 13, Dr. George Reisman 
will give a lecture at Hunter College, under the auspices of Hunter College 
Students of Objectivism. Title: "Capitalism: The Cure for Racism." Time: 
7:30 P.M. Place: Hunter High School Auditorium, Lexington Ave. between 68th 
and 69th Sts., New York City. For further information, call Robin Stark, 
(914) 969-2027 (eves.). B.W 
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LETTER" 


Vol. III, No. 22 July 29, 1974 


HUNGER AND FREEDOM 


I hope that my last four Letters have helped you to see the canni- 
balistic nature of altruism in action and the extent to which it is de- 
vouring this country. But you have not yet heard the whole story. 


At a time like the present - when this country is threatened with 
economic collapse under the burden of supporting millions of non-productive 
citizens, and the heavier burden of the parasites-on-parasitism: the welfare- 
state bureaucracy - a new campaign is being sneaked up on us, softly, ten- 
tatively, but insistently: a campaign to load us with the responsibility of 
feeding the whole world. 


No, that campaign does not mean it symbolically or allegorically or 
oratorically, or in the form of aspirational mush - but literally, offi- 
cially, permanently, by law and by force. (I do not know which is more 
evil in this context: those who believe that that mush is an idealistic 
aspiration or those who cash in on it. I am inclined to say: the former.) 


An interesting trial balloon was sent up in a column by Anthony 
Lewis, entitled "The Politics of Hunger" (The New York Times, October 24, 
1974). It is particularly interesting (and revealing) in its implications, 
which the columnist, apparently, did not see and does not consider. 


In its own journalistic terms, the column is honestly factual: it 
presents the problem clearly and offers no solution (except in murky 
hints). It starts with: "On the current trends of population and food 
production, according to international experts, by 1985 the poor countries 
of the world would need 85 million tons of grain a year from outside. In 
a year of bad harvests, the need could be 100 million tons, or even more." 
And: "Before the problem of moving that much food, there are the questions 
of how to grow it and pay for it. At today's prices, 100 million tons of 
cereals would cost something approaching $20 billion. Haiti and Bangladesh 
and the thirty other food-short countries will not have the foreign exchange 
to pay for it. Who will?" This, properly, is the first question to ask. 
(The column does not answer it.) 


"That is the scale of the issues facing the World Food Conference in 
Rome starting Nov. 5. Public discussion of the food problem understandably 
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tends to focus on immediate matters, such as the amount of American aid 
to hold off imminent mass starvation in south Asia. But the conference 
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(Emphasis added.) It sure does. (No such issues were raised at that 
conference.) 


Mr. Lewis indicates that "State Department officials preparing for 
the conference seem modestly hopeful of agreed progress in defining the 
problems" - and lists some of the points they "sketch." One such point 

’ reads: "There must be intensified international efforts to increase food 
production in the less developed countries, for example by scientific im- 
provements in tropical agriculture." 


DE IREP ROE SANT NES TET HEE 


"Scientific improvement" means technology. How would they reconcile 
it with the world-wide assault on science and technology by ecological cru- 
saders, who demand a return to “unspoiled" nature? Those starving popula- 
tions are certainly living in the midst of “unspoiled," untouched nature. 
Which fundamental goal are the world-planners going to pursue: production 
or ecology? And how will the scientists function in countries where science 
is banned, reason is a hated enemy, and the crudest mystic superstitions 
rule the people's lives, traditions and rudimentary culture? What self- 
respecting scientist would want to work in such conditions - and why should 
he? Neither the column nor, I am sure, the State Department answers any of 
these questions. 


The paragraph continues: “But for the foreseeable future there will 
be dependence on imports from a handful of surplus countries, primarily 
the U.S., Canada, Australia, Argentina and the Common Market." Ask your- 
self: What do these countries (with one exception) have in common? Two 
paragraphs later, Mr. Lewis says that the American delegates expect another 
conference after the one in Rome, “a negotiating conference among the major 
grain-exporting countries and the big consistent importers: India, Pakistan, 
Bangladesh, Japan, the Soviet Union and China." What do these countries 
(also with one exception) have in common? 


The column offers some vague hints about someone's proposal to estab- 
lish world grain reserves, and to agree on "who should contribute how much... 
in what would amount to an international system of national reserves." (?) 
There is even an indication of what is the immediate, "practical" goal be- 
hind that food conference and what sort of deadly game is being played. 
"Secretary Kissinger is said by his associates to see the food issue now 
as a crucial example of the new interdependence of nations." 


The game, apparently, is to trick the Arabs into some sort of One- 
World Economic Order which would enable us to barter our grain for their 
oil (if they don't outsmart us). And this is the sort of lofty purpose 
for which somebody is willing to sell America's soul, her sovereignty, 
her freedom, and your standard of living. The alleged justification is 
global need, compassion, altruism. To pragmatists of this kind, altruism 
is the window dressing, the bait that lures the victims to slaughter. 


(This is an interesting example of today's alliance between the 


"practical" men and the intellectuals - an alliance based on mutual con- 
tempt, with each side believing that it is using the other. The "prac- 
tical" men are willing to adopt any currently fashionable ideology in 
exchange for some material advantage of the moment. The intellectuals 
are willing to support any "practical" policy that leads toward their 
own long-range, ideological goals. In this case, the "practical" men 
want oil; the intellectuals want One World.) 


Mr. Lewis seems to see a little further than the "practical" dip- 
lomats. He seems to take altruism seriously - and he is pressing for the 
logical consequences of such international schemes. His concluding para- 
graph states: "All of the thought on reserve mechanisms, hard as it is, 
only touches the surface of the world food problem. Underneath there is 
the question of money - the need for the less developed countries to have 
enough of it so the U.S. and others can go all-out in food production for 


them. Aid can hardly make a dent in that need. In the long run there 


whole question of the oil producers and their responsibility as well as 
ours." (Emphasis added.) 


And this in turn raises the whole question of what is purchasing 
power and whether it can be “transferred.” 


In my Letters on "Egalitarianism and Inflation," I said that money 
cannot function as money, i.e., as a medium of exchange, unless it is 
backed by actual, unconsumed goods. Mr. Lewis's last paragraph is a nice 
bit of evidence to support my contention. If money does not have to be 
backed by goods, why do the less developed countries need it so badly? 
Why can't their governments print more paper currency? Why are the U.S. 
and others unable to go all-out in food production, without receiving any 
payment for it? Why doesn't the need - the desperate need - of the con- 
sumers endow them with purchasing power? 


Obviously, purchasing power is an attribute of producers, not of 
consumers. Purchasing power is a consequence of production: it is the 
power of possessing goods which one can trade for other goods. A “pur- 
chase" is an exchange of goods (or services) for goods (or services). 
Any other form of transferring goods from one person to another may be- 
long to many different categories of transactions, but it is not a pur- 
chase. It may be a gift, a loan, an inheritance, a handout, a fraud, a 
theft, a robbery, a burglary, an expropriation. In regard to services, 
however (omitting temporary or occasional acts of friendship, in which 
the payment is the friend's value), there is only one alternative to 
trading: unpaid services, i.e., slavery. 


How can you "transfer purchasing power" to people who are unwilling 
or unable to produce? You can transfer your goods to them without payment 
- by means of one of the transactions listed above - but if you then re- 
ceive from them the goods which you produced, in payment for the goods 
which you are now producing, this cannot be designated as a “purchase" 
even by the sloppiest of today's linguistic usage. And even if we all 
agreed so to designate it, how long would we be able to continue produc- 
ing under a system of that kind? How would we accumulate the stock seed 


of production, i.e., unconsumed goods? 


If you are sick (as I am) of hearing such accusations as "Americans 
represent only 6% of the world population, but consume 54% of its natural 
resources," ask the accusers: "How can 6% of the world population feed 94% 
of it?" (This is the ultimate intention of all international-feeding 
schemes. ) 


But the real question goes deeper than that. The real question lies 
in those "most fundamental issues of population, resources and the wealth 
of nations" which Mr. Lewis mentioned, but did not discuss. Why are some 
nations wealthy and others not? Why do some nations produce abundance and 
others starve? The answer, strangely enough, is contained (implicitly) in 
Mr. Lewis's column - and one can see it, without any further research, if 
one accepts his facts as facts (which they are). 


Let us go back to the two groups of countries he lists. The “handful 
of [grain] surplus countries [are] primarily the U.S., Canada, Australia, 
Argentina and the Common Market." The "big consistent [grain] importers 
[are] India, Pakistan, Bangladesh, Japan, the Soviet Union and China." 

The surplus countries are semi-free economies, with a century of greater 
freedom behind them and, in various degrees, some traditional remnants and 
memories of freedom. (The exception is Argentina, a semi-dictatorship in 
bad economic shape, but traditionally an agricultural country.) The grain 
importers, which live under a chronic threat of hunger, are socialist and 
communist dictatorships. (The exception is Japan, which, however, has 
never been a free country, and which is geographically unable to develop 
its agriculture to any significant extent.) 


The relevance of two of Mr. Lewis's "fundamental issues" breaks down 
in the light of his own lists. "Population" and "resources" do not deter- 
mine "the wealth of nations." The countries of Europe's Common Market are 
as densely populated as most of the countries on the hunger list. Russia 
has greater natural resources than the U.S., but they are untouched and 
unused. 


It is the presence of Russia on the hunger list that blasts all mod- 
ern economic theories out of the realm of serious consideration. Under 
the inept government of the Czars and with the most primitive methods of 
agriculture, Russia was a major grain exporter. The unusually fertile 
soil of the Ukraine alone was (and is) capable of feeding the entire world. 
Whatever natural conditions are required for growing wheat, Russia had (and 
has) them in overabundance. That Russia should now be on a list of hungry, 
wheat-begging importers, is the most damning indictment of a collectivist 
economy that reality can offer us. 


The simple, metaphysical fact - which no man-made wishes or edicts 
can alter - is that individual freedom is the precondition of human pro- 
ductivity and, therefore, of abundance, and, therefore, of the wealth of 
nations. The history of mankind bears witness to this fact - particularly, 
the prosperity-explosion of the nineteenth century (the century dominated 
by capitalism), as against the millennia of stagnant misery under every 
variant of "democratically" or autocratically controlled economy. 
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(If you hear it said that that prosperity was caused by an abundance 
of natural resources, which are now exhausted, remember that similar alile- 
gations and dire warnings were voiced by statists from the beginning of 
the Industrial Revolution, and that they were prompted by the same mo- 
tives. Furthermore, at the turn of this century, there were voices claim- 
ing that all possible forms of industrial production had been discovered 
and we could expect nothing but general decline. This was said before the 
invention of the electric light bulb, the automobile, the airplane, the 
telephone, the telegraph, the movies, radio, television, atomic motors, 
spaceships, etc.) 


The simple, metaphysical fact is that man by nature is not equipped 
to survive “in nature." His mind is his basic tool of survival, and his 
mind creates three life-supporting achievements: science, technology, in- 
dustrial production. Without these, he cannot wrest sufficient sustenance 
from nature to fill his immediate, physical needs. In the pre-industrial 
era, population control was accomplished by starvation: a periodic famine, 
every twenty years, wiped out the surplus population, which the handplows 
and handlooms of Europe were unable to feed. The famines were assisted 
by periodic wars, which tribal rulers waged in order to loot one another's 
precarious sustenance. The famines (and the world wars) stopped with the 
coming of the Industrial Revolution - and, in the nineteenth century, the 
population of Europe rose by over 300%. 


Today, as freedom vanishes from an ever larger area of the globe, 
famine is coming back - mass famine killing off the millions of human 
beings whom controlled economies are unable to feed. 


In the face of a spectacle of this kind, what are we to think of 
those alleged humanitarians who plead with us for help and compassion, 
screaming that the horror of mass starvation supersedes all selfish, 
political concerns? Does it? 


If a self-respecting American industrialist were to declare that 
he cannot and will not help the starving, because his productive capac- 
ity is not unlimited and he has no desire to descend to a Haitian's 
standard of living - it is easy to imagine the howls of indignation we 
would hear from today's intellectuals. Why are they practicing a double 
standard? Why do they scream that the needs of the hungry supersede our 
lives, freedom, future, and all values - except their hatred of capital- 
ism? Why do they ask us to sacrifice everything - while they refuse to 
sacrifice their power-lust or their mental lethargy long enough to dis- 
cover the cure, the only cure, of global starvation? 


While you consider these questions, consider also the following 
facts: contemporary history has demonstrated that the lives of the 
people, of the broad masses, have not been improved under any collec- 
tivist system, but have been reduced to hopeless misery. But there have 
been profiteers under every such system: the ruling bureaucracy - the 
parasites-on-parasitism - the wretched handful of pretentious mediocri- 
ties who, unable to compete on a free market, extort an unearned "pres- 
tige" and a luxurious living from “the sores of the poor and the blood 


of the rich." 


These are the men who would let mankind starve, but will not relin- 
quish their power - these are the men to whom the world is being sacri- 
ficed - these, not the poor brutes of Russia, China or India who are 
perishing because the last of their meager earnings has been plundered 
to support the nuclear armaments of their rulers. 


It is to these rulers that we are now asked to sacrifice the last, 
best hope on earth: the United States of America. 


Such is the nature of altruism. 


P.S. This Letter was written later than the date that appears on its 
heading. 


OBJECTIVIST CALENDAR 


The following starting dates have been scheduled for the taped lectures 
of Allan Blumenthal's course, Music: Theory, History and Performance. 
St. Louis, January 19 (contact Fulton Huxtable, 314-291-7130); Toronto, 
January 21 (Edmund West, 416-661-1777, after 8 P.M.); Winnipeg, Janu- 
ary 21 (Ellen Moore, 204-253-1630); West Lafayette, January 26 (Richard 


Matula, 317-463-3646, evenings). 
BW. 
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THE LETTER’ 


Vol. III, No. 23 August 12, 1974 


CASHING IN ON HUNGER 


If you want to observe the mechanics of an ideological campaign, Mr. Anthony 
Lewis offers a good example. As I indicated in my last Letter, Mr. Lewis started 
his campaign with a trial balloon on the issue of world hunger, in a column which 
reported the facts and merely hinted at solutions (The New York Times, October 24, 
1974). The next step was a column entitled "Making A Difference" (Times, Novem- 
ber 14, 1974), which stated explicitly the purpose behind the veiled hints. 


To be exact, the column did not state, but screamed its purpose so crudely 
and angrily that one suspects that the trial balloon did not go over too well. 
The purpose was to push, force or wheedle the United States into assuming the 
burden of feeding the whole world. That purpose is not new: it is a bromide of 
altruism periodically dusted off and touted. But it is instructive to observe 
the nature of Mr. Lewis's arguments. 


The column plugs a plan offered by "Oxfam-America, an affiliate of the In- 
ternational Relief Agency" which "suggests that Americans go without food for 24 
hours next Thursday, Nov. 21 [i.e., a week before Thanksgiving] ....The proposal 
is that money not spent on food next Thursday be sent to Oxfam," which would use 
it "to help farmers and villagers around the world raise their own food." 


Mr. Lewis sees "a larger significance" in that idea. “It is a way for Amer- 
icans to become aware of what is reality for hundreds of millions of people in the 
world." Addressing, apparently, the lowest kinds of today's concrete-bound, anti- 
-.conceptual mentalities, Mr. Lewis calls this "an opening to consciousness." (A 
consciousness that needs such an "opening" would be a consciousness aware of noth- 
ing but immediate sensations; if so, it might feel that its belly is empty, but 
would not be able to draw any further conclusions: conclusions require concepts.) 


In order to make us aware of the reality of a starving world, it is the 
awareness of the reality of America that Mr. Lewis wants us to lose. Thanksgiv- 
ing is a typically American holiday. In spite of its religious form (giving 
thanks to God for a good harvest), its essential, secular meaning is a celebra- 
tion of successful production. It is a producers' holiday. The lavish meal is 
a symbol of the fact that abundant consumption is the result and reward of produc- 
tion. Abundance is (or was and ought to be) America's pride - just as it is the 
pride of American parents that their children need never know starvation. This 
is the pride which Mr. Lewis, as an altruist, seeks to demolish by urging Ameri- 
cans to experience hunger in conjunction with the holiday of abundance. 


To plead his case, the altruist pulls an astonishing switch, and turns - of 
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all things - into an individualist. "A premise of our democracy is that individ- 
ual action can make a difference - that one man's conscience can change a country. 
Neither Jefferson nor Thoreau thought Americans should wait for governments to 
tell them what to do. It would be grotesque in the extreme if we abandoned indi- 
vidual initiative at a time when the world is facing fundamental change and the 
United States Government is so indifferent or so slow in its response." 


Neither Jefferson nor Thoreau (this last in spite of his many faults) thought 
Americans should defy the government for the sake of becoming free to practice 
self-immolation. The "right to self-sacrifice" was not one of the rights that 
Jefferson listed in the Declaration of Independence and fought for. It would, 
indeed, be grotesque in the extreme if we abandoned individual initiative in such 
realms as our thinking, our values, our work, the control of our lives, the en- 
joyment of our liberty, the pursuit of our happiness - but preserved it in the 
realm of becoming a sacrificial animal. It is grotesque to advocate such a no- 
tion at a time when the "fundamental change" facing the world is the extinction 
of all individual initiative. But altruists have never been too fastidious about 
the nature of their arguments. 


Here is a glimpse of altruist economics. "If we cut back our appetite for 
meat, we could in time release large amounts of grain for human instead of animal 
consumption. If we changed our policy on fertilizer to encourage instead of dis- 
courage its export, we would save money as well as lives. A ton of fertilizer in 
Bangladesh will grow more than twice as much additional grain as the same ton on 
a heavily fertilized field in Iowa. Helping others to grow their own food will 
actually reduce inflationary pressure on American food supplies." 


If we cut back our appetite for meat, we would release large numbers of 
Americans to join the growing ranks of the unemployed. Cattle farmers would go 
bankrupt, then meat packers, canners, butchers, restaurant owners, leather manu- 
facturers, innumerable allied industries, and the employees of all these enter- 
prises. For those who did not cut back their appetite, and for growing children 
who need solid nourishment, the price of meat would skyrocket out of reach. The 
list of bankruptcies would include those Iowa farmers who would not be able to 
survive, with their harvests shrinking for lack of the fertilizer that had been 
shipped to Bangladesh. Are these the conditions that would "reduce inflationary 
pressure on American food supplies"? 


The argument from intimidation appears in the form of Mr. Lewis's predic- 
tions about the future. "Not only on food but on all that goes into the standard 
of life, the miserable of the earth will be demanding change in the grotesque in- 
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use less of the world's resources. And they will be able to press for that change 


with something stronger than appeals to justice." (Emphases added.) 


To call American abundance a "grotesque inequality," to brush aside the 
source and cause of that abundance - the tremendous effort, the heroic struggle, 
the unremitting work, the intelligence, the ambition (and the freedom) of mil- 
lions of men that transformed an empty wilderness into a land of unprecedented 
abundance - to ascribe that magnificent achievement to the use of "the world's 
resources," is to utter a grotesque obscenity. To call it an appeal to justice 
is the ultimate touch of cynical effrontery. 


Since I take ideas seriously, I have to express moral indignation - but, 
simultaneously, I know that indignation is beside the point. The switches and 


ie 


contradictions of his arguments suggest that Mr. Lewis does not intend to be 
taken seriously. In this respect, he offers a valuable demonstration of the 
modern method of writing - valuable, because it is cruder and clearer than to- 
day's average. 


Have you ever wondered how modern intellectuals are able to write at all, 
if they accept the notions that reality is unknowable, reason is impotent, words 
refer to nothing, and ideas are arbitrary constructs? Mr. Lewis indicates the 
answer: they do not try to communicate ideas, but to manipulate emotions, they 
do not count on people to read, but to skim, and they scatter emotional bait in- 
discriminately, in the hope that the skimmers will get hooked by one sort of emo- 
tion or another - compassion, or hatred, or collective guilt, or "individualistic" 
defiance, or fear, any sort of fear - anything that would push them toward the 
writer's wish: to induce self-sacrifice somehow and anyhow. 


This method does not work too well. A public battered by a daily avalanche 
of irrationality, will skim that column and forget it, as one more item added to 
the readers' growing store of contempt for the printed word. But consider what 
sort of sediment remains in people's minds and what it contributes to our cul- 
tural atmosphere. 


Who is pushing campaigns of this kind? Mr. Lewis indicates one source. 
"A second report to the Club of Rome on world resources and growth, ‘Mankind at 
the Turning Point,' has just been published. Its authors...say industrialized 
countries must stop ‘further overdevelopment' and limit their own use of finite 
resources, in order to help others find a way out of poverty." Then follows the 
threat (from the same report): "'Unless this lesson is learned in time, there 
will be a thousand desperadoes terrorizing those who are now rich, and eventu- 
ally nuclear blackmail and terror will paralyze further orderly development.' 
In short, self-interest requires Americans and the other fortunate of the earth 
to make do with less." (In shorter short, this means: self-interest requires 
self-sacrifice. This is the old gimmick of altruism: the beggar with a tin cup 
in one hand and a gun in the other - a beggar who snarls: "Have pity on me, or 
I'll bash your head in!") 


In fact, self-interest requires Americans - at all times and, particularly, 
in today's economic crisis - not to make do with less, but to decide to have more 
and more, and to earn it, i.e., to produce it. Neither wealth nor prosperity nor 
even minimal security (nor any other kind of value) can be achieved by abstinence, 


passivity, privation, renunciation and resignation; it can be achieved only by am- 


bition, the ambition to improve one's life, and by greater and ever greater pro- 
ductiveness. (Saving one's money for one's own goals is not abstinence, since it 


expands one's future rewards; "deferred consumption" is not renounced consumption.) 


The various mystics to the contrary notwithstanding, it is material ambition 


that America needs today, but is losing. The danger signs, new to this country, 
are all around us: passivity, lethargy, indifference, lack of pride in one's work, 
lack of vision beyond the immediate moment. These are the various stages of that 
willingness to "make do with less" which culminates in the swinish indignity of 
hippies living off garbage cans. 


The causes of our economic decadence are obvious: growing government con- 
trols and mystic-altruist-collectivist influences have all but destroyed personal 
ambition by closing most doors and undercutting all incentives. The leitmotif 
of today's culture - hatred of the good for being the good - has been put into 
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practice in the form of legislation that penalizes success for being success. 
This has all but paralyzed the best men and the best within all men - not merely 
the men of productive genius, but the good average workers (who lose money by 
earning a raise and hitting a higher tax bracket). When our gross national prod- 
uct is falling, when we desperately need men of productive ability, our legisla- 
tors are prattling about "equalizing sacrifices," not liberating production, and 
about "fairness" to the poor, not justice to the productive. That is the differ- 
ence made by hundreds or thousands of columns such as "Making A Difference." 


If some altruist should still ask you why the sacrifice of an American's 
meal to feed a man in Bangladesh will not work (and, if practiced widely enough, 
will merely lead to the starvation of both givers and receivers) - tell him that 
reality is too clean to permit it to work, and that man is not a cannibalistic 
species. 


Can the victims of starvation be helped in a non-sacrificial way? This is 
the question which an altruist will not ask you, because the actual fate of those 
victims is not his concern; the victims are merely a means to his end: the de- 
struction and enslavement of the successful. The proof of altruism's motive lies 
in the fact that altruists do not want to hear the answer to that question. 


The answer is that the only way to help the victims of starvation, is to 
teach them the only way of life that enables men to produce and to prosper, i.e., 
capitalism. But when the direct, "civilized" beneficiaries of capitalism do not 
know its meaning or its philosophic base, when they spend their time denouncing 
it, hobbling it, crippling it, and apologizing for it to. the bloodiest looters 
on earth, one cannot expect them to teach anything to the victims of the global 
looters' governments. 


In this connection, and by way of contrast to Mr. Lewis, I want to quote 
another - much brighter - contemporary voice: Reverend Ike. He is a black evan- 
gelist and a curiously fascinating TV personality, who has attracted an enormous 
following. I do not know what his philosophy actually is, but what he says on 
the air about man's right to the enjoyment of life on earth sets him apart from 
this age of global whining. The New York Times Magazine (March 9, 1975) quotes 
Reverend Ike as saying: "The best thing you can do for the poor is not to be one 
of them. And if you must do something, teach the poor how to do something for 
themselves. If you give a man a fish, you feed him for a day; teach him how to 
fish, and you feed him forever." 
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P.S. In my Letter on "The Inverted Moral Priorities" (Vol. III, No. 21), I wrote: 
"The higher a society's industrial development, the more expensive the tools re- 
quired to put men to work (and the greater the productivity of their labor). 

Some years ago, it took an investment of $5,000 per worker to create jobs in 
industry; I have no exact figures for the present time, but the investment is 

now much higher." 


Professor C. Lowell Harriss of the Economics Department of Columbia Univer- 
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sity has graciously sent me some recent figures on this subject, which I want 
my readers to see. 


"Capital invested per production worker in manufacturing [average for all 
manufacturing]: 1939 - $5,188. 1949 - $8,089. 1959 - $17,528. 1963 - $20,426. 
1970 - $37,079." Source: National Industrial Conference Board; Treasury Depart- 
ment; U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics; and Tax Foundation 


computations. 


(This Letter was written later than the date that appears on its heading.) 


This is to say a personal "thank you" to the readers who sent so many 
kind letters and cards during my recent illness. I regret that I cannot 
answer your messages individually, but I want each of you to know how much 


I appreciate your thoughtfulness and concern. 


I am happy to tell you that the operation was a complete success and 
that I am now fully recovered. 


In view of the lengthy delay in our publication schedule, I am pres- 
ently working out a change of format for the Letter; I will inform you 
about it in the near future. Meanwhile, thank you for your patience and 


courtesy during all of that difficult period. 
Ayn Rand 


OBJECTIVIST CALENDAR 


The following starting dates have been scheduled for taped lecture courses. Al- 
though these courses began during the period when the Letter's publication sched- 


ule was interrupted, they are still in progress. 


Leonard Peikoff's Modern Philosophy: Kant to the Present. Calgary, Alberta, 
Canada, January 27 (contact Al Kincius, 403-264-5254); Nashville, February 5 
(R. Paul Drake, 615-322-4465, after 7:30 P.M.). Dr. Peikoff's Introduction to 
Logic. Dallas, February 19 (Harry Knickerbocker, 214-691-5645, eves.); Roches- 
ter, N.Y., March 16 (Paul Westrich, 716-247-7782); San Antonio-Austin area, 


March 16 (Lee Brooks, 512-684-7565, eves.). 


Allan Blumenthal's Music: Theory, History and Performance. Boston, February 21 
(Frank Peseckis, 617-261-2491, eves.); Rockford, Ill., February 24 (Fredrick 


Marler, 815-397-5083, eves.); Denver, February 27 (Robert Gifford, 303-751- 
8052); Portland, Oreg., March 8 and Eugene, Oreg., March 23 (Joyce Hoberg Lee, 
503-636-4268, eves.); Washington, D.C.-Maryland area, March 18 and Washington, 
D.C.-Virginia area, March 30 (Jack Crawford II, 301-422-9165, Monday-Wednesday, 
6-10 P.M.); Cleveland, March 31 (Lesley Dunn, 216-423-3147, eves.). 


We have been asked to announce that on Friday, April 18, Dr. Allan Gotthelf 
(Visiting Assistant Professor of Philosophy, Swarthmore College) will give a 
lecture at Hunter College, under the auspices of Hunter College Students of 
Objectivism. Title: "Love and Metaphysics: Aristotelian vs. Platonic." 
Time: 7:30 P.M. Place: Roosevelt House, 47-49 East 65th Street, New York 
City. For further information, call Robin Stark, (914) 969-2027 (eves.). 


B.W. 
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THE LESSONS OF VIETNAM 


The televised scenes of South Vietnam's sudden collapse at Da Nang seemed 
oddly familiar to me; they had a faded, distant quality of déja vu. The scenes 
of people in hopeless flight, the panic, the despair, the frantic struggle for 
a foothold on the last plane or ship leaving a doomed land, with everything left 
behind and nothing ahead - people running into a void outside history, as if 
squeezed off the face of the earth - I had seen it all before. It took me a mo- 
ment and a shock of sadness to realize where I had seen it: this was the Russian 
population fleeing before the advance of the Red Army in the civil war of 1918-21. 


The newscaster's voice said that fleeing South Vietnamese soldiers had 
seized control of an American rescue ship and had proceeded to rob, rape and mur- 
der refugees, their own countrymen. I felt indignation, disgust, disappointment 
- and, again, a faint touch of familiarity. The shock was more painful, this 
time, when I realized that this was an example of the ignominious amorality of 
the so-called political right. 


Let me hasten to say that individual brutes exist in any army and cannot be 
taken as representative of an entire people; that the atrocities committed by 
those particular South Vietnamese would not even be reported if and when committed 
by the North Vietnamese, since such atrocities represent the official, ideological 
policy of North Vietnam; that South Vietnam does not represent the political right 
nor the political anything. Granting all this, it is still true that if a group 
of soldiers attack their own countrymen, in the midst of a national disaster, it 


means that attackers and victims have no values in common, not even the solidarity 


of primitive tribalism, that they have nothing to uphold or defend militarily, 
that they do not know what they are fighting for. And, in today's world, there 
is no one to tell them. 


I was in my early teens during the Russian civil war. I lived in a small 
town that changed hands many times. (See We the Living; that part of the story 
is autobiographical.) When it was occupied by the White Army, I almost longed 
for the return of the Red Army, and vice versa. There was not much difference 
between them .in practice, but there was in theory. The Red Army stood for to- 
talitarian dictatorship and rule by terror. The White Army stood for nothing; 
repeat: nothing. In answer to the monstrous evil they were fighting, the Whites 
found nothing better to proclaim than the dustiest, smelliest bromides of the 
time: we must fight, they said, for Holy Mother Russia, for faith and tradition. 


I wondered, even in those years, which is morally worse: evil - or the ap- 
peasement of evil, the cowardly evasion that leaves an evil unnamed, unanswered 
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and unchallenged. I was inclined to think that the second is worse, because it 
makes the first possible. I am certain of it today. But in the years of my ado- 
lescence, I did not know how rare a virtue intellectual integrity (i.e., the non- 
evasion of reality) actually is. So I kept waiting for some person or group among 
the Whites to come out with a real political manifesto that would explain and pro- 
claim why one must fight against communism and what one must fight for. I knew 
even then that the "what" was freedom, individual freedom, and (a concept alien 

to Russia) individual rights. 


I knew that man is not a slave of the state; I knew that man's right to his 
own life (and, therefore, to freedom) has to be upheld with as great and proud a 
sense of moral righteousness, as any idea could ever deserve; I knew that nothing 
less would do - and that without such a stand the anti~Reds were doomed. But I 
thought that this was self-evident, that the whole civilized world knew it, and 
that there surely existed some minds able to communicate this knowledge to Russia, 
which was perishing for lack of it. I waited through the years of the civil war. 
Nothing resembling that manifesto was ever uttered by anyone. 


In a passive, indifferent way, the majority of the Russian people were be- 
hind the White Army: they were not for the Whites, but merely against the Reds; 
they feared the Reds' atrocities. I knew that the Reds' deepest atrocity was 
intellectual, that the thing which had to be fought - and defeated - was their 
ideas. But no one answered them. The country's passivity turned to hopeless 
lethargy, as people gave up. The Reds had an incentive, the promise of nation- 
wide looting; they had the leadership and the semidiscipline of a criminal gang; 
they had an allegedly intellectual program and an allegedly moral ‘justification. 
The Whites had icons. The Reds won. 


I learned a great deal in the years since. I learned that the concept of 
individual rights is far, far from self-evident, that most of the world does not 
grasp it, that the United States grasped it only for a brief historical moment 
and is now in the process of losing the memory. I learned that the civilized 
world is being destroyed by its dominant schools of philosophy - by irrational- 
ism, altruism, collectivism - and, specifically, that altruism is the tear gas 
that defeats resistance, by reducing men to crying and vomiting. 


The hardest thing to learn (the most difficult one to believe) was the fact 
that the so-called political rightists in this country ~- the alleged defenders of 
freedom (i.e., of capitalism) - were as vague, as empty and as futile as the lead- 
ers of the White Army (more shamefully so, since they had a much, much greater 
knowledge to evade). For years, the intellectual posture of America's political 
leaders has been a long, pleading, appeasing, self-abasing whine of apology for 
this country's greatness - an apology addressed to every advocate or perpetrator 
of collectivism's horrors and failures anywhere on earth. 


But even American politicians had some sort of stature when compared to 
their intellectual mentors, those (to me, still incredible) bipeds who - unable 
to find a moral justification for man's life and happiness - attempted to defend 
freedom on the grounds of altruism (of the "public good"), or on the grounds of 
faith in the supernatural, or on the grounds of brushing the issue aside and 
proclaiming that morality is irrelevant to economics (i.e., to man's life and 
livelihood). 


(At a certain point, in recent years, I realized with astonishment that 
the kind of voice and manifesto I had been waiting for, was my own. No, this 
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is not a boast; it is an admission of a sort I don't like to make: a complaint. 
[I don't like self-pity.] I did not want, intend or expect to be the only phil- 
osophical defender of man's rights, in the country of man's rights. But if I am, 
Iam. And, dear reader, if I am giving you the kind of intellectual ammunition 
[and inspiration] I had so desperately waited to hear in my youth, I'm glad. I 
can say that I know how you feel.) 


No country could stand for long on the kind of moral erosion that the al- 
truists and amoralists of the right had done their best to aid and abet. The war 
in Vietnam was the result and dramatization of that erosion. The military col- 
lapse of South Vietnam was preceded by the philosophical collapse of the United 
States some decades earlier. 


It was a shameful war - not for the reasons which leftists and sundry 
friends of North Vietnam are proclaiming, but for the exactly opposite reasons: 
shameful, because it was a war which the U.S. had no selfish reason to fight, 
because it served no national interest, because we had nothing to gain from it, 
because the lives and the heroism of thousands of American soldiers (and the 
billions of American wealth) were sacrificed in pure compliance with the ethics 
of altruism, i.e., selflessly and senselessly. 


In compliance with epistemological irrationalism, it was a war and a non- 
war at the same time. It was a modern monstrosity called a "no win" war, in 
which the American forces were not permitted to act, but only to react: they 
were to "contain" the enemy, but not to beat him. 


In compliance with modern politics, the war was allegedly intended to save 
South Vietnam from communism, but the proclaimed purpose of the war was not to 
protect freedom or individual rights, it was not to establish capitalism or any 
particular social system - it was to uphold the South Vietnamese right to "na- 
tional self-determination," i.e., the right to vote themselves into any sort of 
system (including communism, as American propagandists kept proclaiming) . 


The right to vote is a consequence, not a primary cause, of a free social 
system - and its value depends on the constitutional structure implementing and 
strictly delimiting the voters' power; unlimited majority rule is an instance 
of the principle of tyranny. Outside the context of a free society, who would 
want to die for the right to vote? Yet that is what the American soldiers were 
asked to die for - not even for their own vote, but to secure that privilege 
for the South Vietnamese, who had no other rights and no knowledge of rights or 
freedom. 


Picking up the liberals' discarded old slogan of World War I days - "the 
self-determination of nations" - the American conservatives were trying to hide 
the American system, capitalism, under some sort of collectivistic cover. And 
it is not capitalism that most of them were (and are) advocating, it was a mixed 
economy. Who would want to die for a mixed economy? 


In compliance with a Hegelian sort of "A is non-A" metaphysics, both sides 
kept contradicting their professed beliefs. Soviet Russia, who regards men as 
the property and fodder of the state, did not send soldiers to North Vietnam (she 
could not trust them to fight, so she sent only military supplies). The United 
States, whose foundation is the supremacy of man's right to life, sent soldiers 
to die in South Vietnam. Soviet Russia, the philosophical apostle of material- 
ism, won the war in Vietnam by spiritual, i.e., moral-intellectual, means: the 
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North Vietnamese and the Vietcong were thoroughly indoctrinated with the notion 
of the righteousness of their cause. The United States - whose modern leader- 
ship scorns materialism and professes to be moved by purely spiritual beliefs 
(mystical-religious on the right, tribalist and anti-industrial on the left) - 
abstained from proclaiming any moral principles or any principles whatever, and 
relied on an abundance of material supplies to fight the war, an abundance of 
planes, bombs and guns in the hands of men who had no idea of why they should 
use them. 


The savagely primitive farmers of North Vietnam had an incentive, the prom- 
ise of looting the richer, industrialized South; they had the leadership and the 
semidiscipline of a criminal gang; they had an allegedly intellectual program, 
Marxism, and an allegedly moral justification: altruism, the sacrifice of all to 
some "higher" cause. The South Vietnamese had nothing but some mixed-economy 
echoes of the same altruism. The North Vietnamese won. 


As a rule, there is an ugly period of gloating among the winners and of 
bitter buck-passing among the losers, following a war. But I do not know of a 
historical precedent for the spectacle displayed by American intellectuals: an 
explosion of gloating over America's "defeat," of proclaiming America's "weak- 
ness," of denouncing America's "guilt," of glorifying and glamorizing the enemy, 
of pelting America with insults, accusations, humiliations - like an orgy of 
spitting at their own country's face. 


When a national catastrophe, such as the U.S. involvement in Vietnam, has 
no generally known reason and no clearly perceivable cause, one may find leads 
to some contributory causes by observing who profits from the catastrophe. The 
intellectuals are the -profiteers on the Vietnam war. They are of so miserably 
small a stature that it would be impossible to suspect them of causing the dis- 
aster. They are not lions, but jackals. (The lion who avenged himself for too 
long a neglect, was philosophy, which left the U.S. vulnerable to the jackals.) 
What are the suspicious paw-prints of a scavenger pack? 


Observe the double-standard switch of the anti-concept of "isolationism." 
The same intellectual groups (and even some of the same aging individuals) who 
coined that anti-concept in World War II - and used it to denounce any patriotic 
opponent of America's self-immolation - the same groups who screamed that it was 
our duty to save the world (when the enemy was Germany or Italy or fascism), are 
now rabid isolationists who denounce any U.S. concern with countries fighting 
for freedom, when the enemy is communism and Soviet Russia. 


The catch phrase of these new isolationists is a shabby little equivocation 
to the effect that "other countries are not ours to lose" - e.g., we did not lose 
South Vietnam (or China, or Hungary, or Czechoslovakia), because it was not ours 
to lose - i.e., the fate of other countries is none of our business. This means: 
other countries are not ours to judge, to deal with, to trade with, or to help. 
{Unless it is help with no strings attached, i.e., help without moral judgment, 
political appraisal, or even humanitarian concern about the results - as demanded 
by Laos, when it threw out a U.S. aid agency, but wanted the U.S. money turned 
over to the Laotian government.) 


The purpose of this new isolationism is to play on the American people's 
legitimate weariness, confusion and anger over Vietnam, in the hope of making 
the U.S. government afraid to become involved in another foreign war of any kind. 
This would paralyze the U.S. in the conduct of any foreign policy not agreeable 
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to Soviet Russia. The first intended victim of the new isolationism will prob- 
ably be Israel - if the "anti-war" efforts of the new isolationists succeed. 
(Israel and Taiwan are the two countries that need and deserve U.S. help - not 
in the name of international altruism, but by reason of actual U.S. national 
interests in the Mediterranean and the Pacific.) 


To oppose the spread of communism, is a worthy goal. But one cannot op- 
pose it in jungle villages while surrendering civilized countries - and one 
cannot oppose it by hiding from the world the nature and the moral meaning of 
communism's only opposite and enemy: capitalism. To use America's phony in- 
volvement in Vietnam as a scarecrow to keep us away from the real, the essential 
centers of the fight against communism - this is the current gimmick or policy 
of the neo-isolationists. 


(To be continued. ) 
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P.S. This Letter was written in May 1975. 


This is to announce that The Ayn Rand Letter will shortly be changed 
from a fortnightly to a monthly publication. 


Miss Rand has found that it is impossible for her to complete a philo- 
sophical article every two weeks. Any time-requiring event in her life, 


professional or personal, has proved to be incompatible with that type of 
deadline. 


The new schedule will begin after Miss Rand finishes the third full 
year of the Letter, i.e., Volume III, Number 26. Beginning with Volume IV, 
the Letter will be issued twelve times a year, on a monthly basis. 


The note which you will find enclosed, will tell you about the effect 
of this change on your present subscription, and about our new rates. 


Thank you for your interest in this publication. 


Leonard Peikoff 


OBJECTIVIST CALENDAR 


The following starting dates have been scheduled for the taped lectures of Allan 
Blumenthal's course, Music: Theory, History and Performance. Richardson, Texas, 
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mid-June (contact Katherine Kroeger, 214-235-8938, 6-10 P.M.); Los Angeles, 
July 8 (Michael Berliner, 213-474-0173, after 5 P.M., from June 12 on). 


f We have been asked to announce that reproductions of paintings and drawings by 
Joan Mitchell Blumenthal, José Manuel Capuletti, Frank O'Connor and Ilona Royce 
Smithkin, are still available from Sures Art Enterprises, Ltd. For descriptive 
brochures and current prices, write to SAE, Ltd., P.O. Box 207, Silver Spring, 


Maryland 20907. 
B.W. 
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THE LESSONS OF VIETNAM 


Part II 


Observe the frame-up staged against America's military power. 


One of the methods used by statists to destroy capitalism, consists in establish-~ 
ing controls that tie a given industry hand and foot, making it unable to solve its 
problems, then declaring that freedom has failed and stronger controls are necessary. 

A similar frame-up is now being perpetrated against America's military power. It is 
fight. They were defeated, it is claimed - two years after their withdrawal from 
Vietnam. The ignominious collapse of the South Vietnamese, when left on their own, 
is being acclaimed as an American military failure. 


There is no doubt that America's entire involvement in Vietnam is a failure un- 
worthy of a great power. It is a moral failure, a diplomatic failure, a political 
failure, a philosophical failure - the failure of American politicians and of their 
intellectual advisers. But to regard it as a military failure is worse than outra- 
geous, when you consider the heroic performance of Americans in a war they should 
never have had to fight. If there are men or groups with a vested interest in creat- 
ing an impression of America's military weakness, use your own judgment as to their 
nature and goals. 


Now observe the moral bankruptcy of the “humanitarians." After decades of ever 
louder protestations of compassionate concern with every possible form of suffering - 
the suffering of the poor, the young, the old, the female, the black, the brown, the 
Indian, the sick, the weak, the illiterate, the retarded, the criminal, the psychotic 
- after such a barrage of pleas and threats, of saccharine and blood, that one could 
be tempted, in protest, to hate babies and kittens, the altruists have suddenly shut 
up before an unprecedented atrocity of historic scale: the murder of a city, the evac~ 
uation of Phnom Penh. 


A horde of savages that would make Attila look civilized by comparison, has given 
the world a perfect concretization of three abstractions, which civilized men have taken 
with too foggy a tolerance: collectivism, which regards individual lives as of no value 
- the rule of force, which implements the whims of the subhuman - ecology as a social 
principle, which condemns cities, culture, industry, technology, the intellect, and ad- 
vocates men's return to "nature," to the state of grunting subanimals digging the soil 
with their bare hands. 


Since the Khmer Rouge are peasants who feel hatred for cities, the inhabitants 


of Phnom Penh - its entire population without exceptions - were ordered to march out 
of the city and to go on marching until they reached uninhabited countryside, where 
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they were to start farming on their own, without knowledge, tools or seed. This order 
applied to everyone: young and old, rich and poor, men, women and children, the well and 
the ill, even the crippled and, according to a news report, even the hospital patients 
who had just had their legs amputated. Everyone was ordered to walk. They walked. 


This is all we know. There have been no further reports on the fate of that evac- 
uation. After a few shocked remarks, there were no protests from our media or from those 
liberal altruists who cry over the victims of "relative poverty" in America. The liber- 
als had been minimizing or ridiculing the conservatives' fear that a "blood bath" would 
follow a communist victory. If human suffering concerned them at all, one would expect 
the altruists to scream their heads off against an atrocity which is worse than a blood 
bath: a mass execution by long-drawn-out torture. But the altruists have shut their 
traps. So have the altruists of Europe. There has been no significant protest from the 
hundreds of world organizations devoted to the relief of suffering, including that con- 
temptible citadel of global hypocrisy, the U.N. 


The best commentary on Phnom Penh, of those I have read, was "Get Out of Town" by 
William Safire, a conservative (The New York Times, May 12, 1975). "In all human his- 
tory nothing has taken place quite like the emptying of Phnom Penh. Sennacherib de- 
stroyed Babylon, the Romans sacked Carthage, and Hitler's bombers leveled Guernica, but 
in every case the attacker was destroying a particular city, not the idea of a city it- 
self....A city is civilization; civilization is diversity and creativity, which needs 
personal freedom; Communism is by its nature anti-city, anti-civilizgation, anti-freedom. 
The Khmer Rouge understand this; too many Americans do not." 


To go from the horrendous to the grotesque, consider the Mayaguez incident. I has- 
ten to say that were it not for the proper and highly moral action taken by President 
Ford, the consequences of that incident could have been more horrendous than Phnom Penh. 
That a small band of those same Cambodian savages dared seize an unarmed American ship, 
was such an affront to America (and to civilization) that the collapse of international 
law would have followed, if President Ford had not acted as he did. To borrow Senator 
Goldwater's very appropriate phrase, every "half-assed nation" would have felt free to 
attack the U.S. - which would have meant world rule by terrorist gangs. 


We shall never know whether the seizure of the Mayaguez was a deliberate provoca- 
tion to test what the global communist scum could get away with - or the spontaneous 
feat of a local gang drunk with power and acting more royalist than their kings. But 
this does not concern us: in either case, when a foreign country initiates the use of 
armed force against us, it is our moral obligation to answer by force - as promptly and 
unequivocally as is necessary to make it clear that the matter is non-negotiable. 


Believe it or not, some American intellectuals (and some politicians) objected to 
President Ford's action. Mr. Anthony Lewis went so far as to declare it was America 
that was "a bully among nations, acting without consultation, without concern for facts 
or principle." (The Times, May 19, 1975.) His principle (and filthy accusations) rests 
on the fact that "we allowed less than a day and a half for a response from the untried 
and isolated government of a shattered country." After which, he struggles to prove 
that part of the U.S. bombing of a Cambodian airport "could only have been punitive in 
purpose." (I hope so.) 


This is international altruism gone wild. It demands that the U.S. give up self- 
defense in order to make allowances for an "untried government." (This means, I sup- 
pose, that we should wait until that government has gained experience in attacking us.) 
If those Cambodian brutes were so ignorant as to permit themselves an attack on a U.S. 
ship, the more reason to use force in answer, in order to teach them caution in the 
future; force is the only language that totalitarian brutes understand. 
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An interesting appraisal of the Mayaguez incident was given by C.L. Sulzberger, 
a liberal, who hailed President Ford's action in a colum entitled "Just What The Doc- 
tor Ordered." (The Times, May 17, 1975.) Since Mr. Sulzberger's columns deal mainly 
with the reactions of other countries to U.S. foreign policy, his enthusiasm in this 
instance is significant, revealing, and almost pathetic: it shows the extent of the 
dismal, gray hopelessness previously conveyed by our international diplomacy. "Small 
as the incident may later seem in history, a polluting stain is being erased from the 
previous American image of lassitude, uncertainty and pessimism. This is a matter of 
world ideological concern as well as strategic balances because too many democracies 
are Sick....Now a new vibrancy creeps into the picture." 
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Mr. Sulzberger explains: "The internationally renowned 'American tempo' and pro- 
ductivity still lag and the work ethic with its emphasis on speed and efficiency - 
whether prompted by puritanism or by the capitalistic profit motive - has certainly 
undergone visible and withering change. In this uncertain age American flabbiness 
is...harmful to the United States." In the absence of American leadership, Mr. Sulz- 
berger concludes, many Western countries were left adrift. "Now Gerald Ford seems to 
have put an end to that sad phase. Abruptly he has shown Americans and the world that 
he knows how to get where he wishes to go. Hopefully, he also possesses a good sense 
of direction." 


Nobody respects an altruist, neither in private life nor in international affairs. 
An altruist is a person who keeps sacrificing himself and his values, which means: sac- 
rificing his friends to his enemies, his allies to his antagonists, his interests to 
any cry for help, his strength to anyone's weakness, his convictions to anyone's wishes, 
the truth to any lie, the good to any evil. How would you tell an altruist's treacher- 
ously unpredictable policy from that of a cowardly milquetoast? And what difference 
would it make to his victims? A man practicing such a policy would be mistrusted and 
despised by everyone, including the profiteers on his "generosity" - yet this is the 
policy which the U.S. has come as close to practicing as any nation ever could. And 
if foreign countries are now cheering the sight of a giant, the U.S., standing up to a 
flea, Cambodia, it is the (momentary) defeat of altruism that they are cheering unknow- 
ingly, it is America's liberation from altruism's flabbiness, it is America's declara- 
tion to all the fleas of the world that the world is not to perish as a meal for fleas. 


The American people's reaction to the Mayaguez incident was a great - and tragic 
- demonstration of America's sense of life. Great, because when the news broke out, 
the letters and wires received at the White House ran - ten to one - in support of Pres- 
ident Ford's intention to use military force against Cambodia. The American people - 
battered by disillusionment over a senseless war and by vicious pro-enemy, anti-war 
propaganda - could have had an excuse to fear and oppose the potential risk of another 
war in the same geographical area. But they did not. They understood the principle 
involved; they were willing to fight, but not to accept an affront. (Which, inciden- 
tally, is the only way to avoid a war, but not many leaders said so.) This grasp of 
principles, when the chips are down, this proudly rebellious independence in the face 
of lies and threats, is what defeats the calculations of the manipulators, foreign or 
domestic, who attempt to con the American people. 


The tragedy lies in the fact that these American characteristics can come into 
play only when the chips are down. A sense of life cannot foresee or prevent a catas- 
trophe; it cannot save people from moving toward a disaster by single, gradual steps. 
Foresight and prevention are the task of conscious thought and knowledge, i.e., of 
political philosophy. In regard to a nation, they are the task of the intellectuals. 


Just as Russia collapsed through the philosophical bankruptcy of its anticommu- 
nists, so did China - so did every rebellion against communist rule, in Hungary, in 
Czechoslovakia, in Poland - so did, does and will every attempt to hold out a mixed 
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economy (and/or socialism!) as an alternative to communism worth fighting and dying for. 
The greatest intellectual crime today is that of the alleged "rightists" in this country: 
with reason, reality and (potentially) an overwhelming majority of the American people 
on their side, they are afraid to assume the responsibility of a moral crusade for Amer- 
ica's values - i.e., for capitalism (with everything this necessitates). Observe the 
extent to which the tear gas of altruism is making them squirm. But unless men are 
brave enough to ventilate this country's moral atmosphere, they have no chance. For 

a nation, as for a man, a Declaration of Independence implies a declaration of self- 
esteem. Neither can stand without the other. 


Much as I admire President Ford's conduct in the Mayaguez incident, there are many 
aspects of his policies with which I do not agree. The relevant one here is his appeal 
to leave Vietnam behind us and to avoid "recriminations" over that war. The lessons of 
Vietnam, he claims, have been learned. Have they? 


What - and who - got us into that war? Why? For what reason and purpose? How 
did a war advocated and begun by the liberals (mainly by Presidents Kennedy and John- 
son) become the conservatives' war? Isn't a moral obscenity such as a "no win" war 
unconstitutional - as a violation of the soldiers' right to life - since it turns sol- 
diers into cannon fodder? 


These are just a few of the questions to which the country has no clear answers. 
The Vietnam war is one of the most disastrous foreign-policy failures in U.S. history. 
We spent two years investigating everything connected with seven burglars sent by a 
bunch of politicians to bug the headquarters of another bunch of politicians. What 
was that compared to the enormity of Vietnam? We kept hearing, and are still hearing, 
that Watergate represented a threat to our rights, our freedom, our social system, and 
our Constitution. What was Vietnam? 


Shouldn't there be an investigation of the U.S. involvement in Vietnam, wider, 
deeper and more thorough than the investigation of Watergate - with nationally tele- 
vised Congressional hearings, with dozens of famous witnesses, with daily headlines, 
editorials, debates, etc.? The purpose? To discover the causes in order to avoid 
the recurrence (or the continuation) of the policies that led to Vietnam. 


Such an investigation would not be likely to uncover any crimes other than in- 
tellectual ones - but try to imagine the magnitude of those! Intellectual crimes 
cannot - and need not - be punished by law: the only punishment required is exposure. 
But who would conduct such an inguiry? Who would be able to ask the right questions, 
and integrate the answers, and point out the contradictions, and hammer at the eva- 
sions, and bring out the fundamental issues? Obviously, this is not a task for pol- 
iticians, it is a task for theoretical thinkers, for intellectuals, for philosophers. 
But today they are the men who were responsible for the kind of thinking that was 
responsible for our involvement in Vietnam... 


This is the reason why no such investigation can or will be held today. And 
this is the all-inclusive lesson to be learned from Vietnam. 
\" ie 


P.S. This Letter was written in May 1975. 
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FROM MY "FUTURE FILE" 


This Letter was written over a period of about fifteen years. 


I keep a file of notes for my future work, many of which are passages I have cut 
out of my various articles in the past. I have cut them chiefly for lack of space, and 
I save them for more detailed discussion in the future. 


But I realized that although I intend to write further on some of these subjects, 
it is very unlikely that I will write again on others. Yet I do want to express these 
particular thoughts - so I decided to publish them in their original form, as self- 
contained excerpts. Square brackets indicate additions I have written for the present 
issue. 


News Events 


There is no proper solution for the war in Vietnam: it is a war we should never 
have entered. We are caught in a trap: it is senseless to continue, and it is now im- 
possible to withdraw - impossible and unspeakable, for the following reasons. Soviet 
Russia has been preparing for a showdown war with the West, from as far back as the 
twenties; this is part of her declared, official doctrine; and her only hope of win- 
ning in such a war is the constantly reiterated claim that the Western "proletariat" 
will not let their governments fight against Soviet Russia. Khrushchev repeated that 
claim during his visit to the United States. 


The Western "proletariat," i.e., the people, have not fulfilled that hope, but 
the Western intellectuals have. This is the motive behind the small, but very noisy 
minority of Vietniks in this country, whether they know it individually or not: to give 
the world the impression that the American people will not fight against Soviet Russia. 
If the United States were now to withdraw from Vietnam, it would be a confirmation and 
a surrender, a declaration of our debilitated impotence. It could unleash an unob- 
structed flood of communism on the world, and a nuclear war - since it would encourage 
the Soviet thugs, doped by their own stooges and their own propaganda, to believe that 
America would not fight. (Cut from "The Wreckage of the Consensus." Written in 1967. 
See the paperback edition of my book Capitalism: The Unknown Ideal.) 


[I hope that our foreign policy will be clear and forceful enough to forestall 
such an impression.] 
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Observe the stressed insistence of modern intellectuals on the virtue of "flex- 
ibility” as opposed to "ideological dogmatism." By "dogmatism," they do not mean 
merely faith in mystical doctrines, but adherence to rationally demonstrated princi- 
ples as well (they make no distinction between these two). It is to prepare them for 
decisions such as the present one [on wage-price controls] that the notion of pragma- 
tist "flexibility" was devised. What it actually means is that men may permit their 
wishes or whims to be inflexible, in the hope that a flexible reality will adjust to 
them. But reality is not flexible; neither is men's need of a livelihood; neither 
are the requirements of a productive economy. 


£ 

: 

i As to the effect of Pragmatism on personal integrity, on credibility, and on 

| public confidence, the best summary was given by James Reston in a discussion of an- 

other, earlier turnabout of Mr. Nixon's policy: the attempted rapprochement with Red 

| China. (The New York Times, September 3, 1971.) "The problem here in Tokyo and to 
a lesser extent in Peking after all this is that officials don't quite know what to 
expect next. Maybe the Democrats and even the 'regular' Republicans are in the same 
boat. They recognize the problems and even admire the President's willingness to re- 

verse and even defy his past policies and principles, but they are left without much 

confidence about where we all go from here....Mr. Nixon has demonstrated his flexi- 

bility and his pragmatism, but where will this lead next month or next year?" (Cut 

from "The Moratorium on Brains." This Letter, October 25-November 8, 1971.) 


Psycho logy 


The intellectuals' standard complaint against this country - that it is materi- 
alistic, anti-intellectual, and treats them unfairly - is an obvious rationalization. 
There is no country on earth where the intellectuals receive higher remuneration for 
their services, have greater opportunities, and are given more authentic (often unde- 
served) respect. But this is not what they want: what they want is authority - arbi- 
trary authority over uncritically obedient, helplessly awed subjects - a thing this 
country will never give to anyone. There are no such subjects in this country, beyond 
a handful of specially conditioned college students. (Cut from "A Preview," Part III. 
This Letter, August 28, 1972.) 


* * * & & 


The effort that the men of that category [the men of a perceptual mentality] 
dread is mental, not physical. Their desire is to escape from a firm, objective, ab- 
solute, unforgiving reality - a reality that has no compassion for a mind that feels 
like slipping out of focus. It is the desire to substitute the absolutism of a dic- 
tator for the much more firm absolutism of nature. 


The very aspect of a dictatorship which makes the man of reason, the man of a 
conceptual mentality, prefer to die rather than live at the mercy of some ruler's 
whims, is the aspect that appeals to the perceptual mentalities: the capricious, ar- 
bitrary, unpredictable nature of a ruler gives them the universe they want, where 
nothing is certain or firm, where they may be destroyed at whim, but may also have 
a chance to beg forgiveness, and a chance to get away with their whims - where they 
may get away with a lifetime of unfocused stupor, where their ideas, values, motions, 
work and food will be obtained, not by choice, but by obedience. 


That is the soul and the ideals of the men who have won their chance to destroy 
the world by means of being called "impractical idealists." (Cut from "For the New 
Intellectual." Written in 1960. See my book of the same title.) 


& & * & & 
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What men need to learn is that their subconscious is a computer, programmed by 
their minds, which generates their emotions, that it is a needed computer on their 
journey through life, but that the task of their minds is to control and correct it 
in accordance with the facts they observe as they move forward. 


There was one incident in the journey of Apollo 11 that stands as an immortal 
symbol of this issue. In the last moments before the lunar landing, Commander Arm- 
strong observed that the spacecraft's overworked computer was directing it toward a 
crash in a crater filled with rocks. He had ninety seconds in which to take over 
and to select a better place for landing. He did. 


Most people have longer than that to correct their course when their mind ob- 
serves that the misprogrammed computer of their emotions is directing them toward a 
crash. But - in consequence of their modern training - most of them choose to crash. 
(Cut from "Apollo 11." The Objectivist, September 1969.) 


Ethics 


There is nothing so naive as cynicism. A cynic is one who believes that men are 
innately depraved, that irrationality and cowardice are their basic characteristics, 
that fear is the most potent of human incentives - and, therefore, that the most prac- 
tical method of dealing with men is to count on their stupidity, appeal to their knav- 
ery, and keep them in constant terror. 


In private life, this belief creates a criminal; in politics, it creates a stat- 
ist. But, contrary to the cynic's belief, crime and statism do not pay. 


A criminal might thrive on human vices, but is reduced to impotence when he comes 
up against the fact that "you can't cheat an honest man." A statist might ride to power 
by dispensing promises, threats and handouts to the seekers of the unearned - but he 
finds himself impotent in a national emergency, because the language, methods and pol- 
icies which were successful with parasites, do not work when the country needs producers. 
(A note written in 1961.) 


x * * * x 


"Productive work" does not mean the blind performance of the motions of some job. 
It means the conscious, rational pursuit of a productive career. In popular usage, 
the term "career" is applied only to the more ambitious types of work; but, in fact, 
it applies to all work: it denotes a man's attitude toward his work. 


The difference between a career-man and a job-holder is as follows: a career-man 
regards his work as constant progress, aS a constant upward motion from one achievement 
to another, higher one, driven by the constant expansion of his mind, his knowledge, 
his ability, his creative ingenuity, never stopping to stagnate on any level. A job- 
holder regards his work as a punishment imposed on him by the incomprehensible malevo- 
lence of reality or of society, which, somehow, does not let him exist without effort; 
so his policy is to go through the least amount of motions demanded of him by somebody 
and to stay put in any job or drift off to another, wherever chance, circumstances or 
relatives might happen to push him. 


In this sense, a man of limited ability who rises by his own purposeful effort from 
unskilled laborer to shop-foreman, is a career-man in the proper, ethical meaning of the 
word - while an intelligent man who stagnates in the role of a company president, using 
one-tenth of his potential ability, is a mere job-holder. And so is a parasite posturing 
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in a job too big for his ability. It is not the degree of a man's ability that is ethi- 
cally relevant in this issue, but the full, purposeful use of his ability. (Cut from 
"The Objectivist Ethics." Written in 1961. See my book The Virtue of Selfishness.) 


& & & & & 


Let me relate two incidents out of many in my own experience that helped me to 
identify the nature of the Argument from Intimidation. 


The first was a private discussion in which I was presenting my political ideas. 
My opponent exclaimed indignantly, in rebuttal: "I've never heard of such a thing!" 
"Well, you're hearing it now," I said. This had some peculiar effect on him, out of 
proportion to the meaning of my words; it was as if I had cut the ground from under 
his feet; he argued half-heartedly a little longer, then gave up. 


It was not till much later that I understood what it was that he had been tele- 
graphing by the second-hander's code: "Since no one else has said such a thing before, 
who are you to say it?" My answer told him who I was: it rejected any second-hand 
sanction and demanded that he focus on the facts of reality. On such terms, he was 
unable to argue or to think. 


The second incident took place when I was working in Hollywood. A literary agent 
approached me with an offer from a major studio that wanted me to write a novel for one 
of their stars, on a theme and subject of their own choice, a novel that would be pub- 
lished first as a book, then made into a movie. I answered that I don't write novels 
to order. He said, in an oddly resentful, accusatory manner: "Many good writers are 
doing it." I answered cheerfully: "Then I guess I'm not a good writer." Again, this 
had some peculiar, disproportionate, ground-cutting effect on him; he argued half- 
heartedly a little longer, then gave up. 


Later, I grasped what he had been signaling between the lines. He was threaten- 
ing me with the fact that good writers do not share my attitude. What my answer told 
him was: "If such are their values, then I do not care to be regarded as good by their 
standards." He had no further arguments to offer. (Cut from "The Argument from In- 
timidation." Written in 1964. See The Virtue of Selfishness.) 


Politics 


There is still another sense in which capitalism may be said to achieve "the 
common good." Since the good is objective, it has to be defined in terms of abstract 
principles covering a wide variety of concretes; it is up to every individual to apply 
these principles to the particular goals and problems of his own life. It is only such 
principles that can provide a [proper] common bond among men; men can agree on a prin- 
ciple without necessarily agreeing on the choice of concretes. For instance, men can 
agree that one should work, without prescribing any man's particular choice of work. 


It is only with abstract principles that a social system may properly be con- 
cerned. A social system cannot force a particular good on a man nor can it force him 
to seek the good: it can only maintain conditions of existence which leave him free to 
seek it. A government cannot live a man's life, it can only protect his freedom. It 
cannot prescribe concretes, it cannot tell a man how to work, what to produce, what to 
buy, what to say, what to write, what values to seek, what form of happiness to pursue 
- it can only uphold the principle of his right to make such choices. 


It is in this sense that "the common good" or "the public interest" lies not in 
g 
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what men do when they are free, but in the fact that they are free. (Cut from "What 
Is Capitalism?" Written in 1965. See Capitalism: The Unknown Ideal.) 


* & & * * 


Property rights and the right of free trade are man's only "economic rights" 
(they are, in fact, political rights). There can be no such thing as "an economic 
bill of rights." But observe that its advocates are the vociferous enemies of and 
have all but destroyed those two authentic rights. 


Political rights pertain to the organization of a society, to the establishment 
of a social system, a government, and a legal code. As such, they are validated by 
reference to the facts of reality: to man's nature and to the metaphysical conditions 
of his life on earth - and they establish basic principles for the creation of a ra- 
tional, morally defensible society, i.e., a society appropriate to the requirements 
of man's survival. 


But the concept of "economic rights" is a mystics' flight from reality. It 
is an attempt to extort from some men (from the ablest and most productive) a secu- 
rity which is metaphysically impossible: the security of a guaranteed, automatic, 
effortless, unearned survival. Glance back at that Democratic Party platform [of 
1960] and observe such eloquent touches as "the right to enjoy good health" and "the 
right to adequate protection from the economic fears of old age, sickness, accidents 
and unemployment." It is an attempt to change the nature of the universe by bureau~ 
cratic edict, by the power of the coercive mechanism of the absolutist state, by the 
omnipotent power of a gun - and by the grace of those nameless victims who are to 
perish in that attempt and whose existence must never be acknowledged. It is an at- 
tempt to gain freedom from reality - from nature, from reason, logic, thought, effort 
or work. But there is no such thing as freedom from reality. (Cut from "Man's 
Rights." Written in 1963. See The Virtue of Selfishness.) 


* * * * * 


A businessman's success depends on his intelligence, his knowledge, his produc- 
tive ability, his economic judgment - and on the voluntary agreement of all those he 
deals with: his customers, his suppliers, his employees, his creditors or investors. 
A bureaucrat's success depends on his political pull. A businessman cannot force you 
to buy his product; if he makes a mistake, he suffers the consequences; if he fails, 
he takes the loss. A bureaucrat forces you to obey his decisions, whether you agree 
with him or not - and the more advanced the stage of a country's statism, the wider 
and more discretionary the powers wielded by a bureaucrat. If he makes a mistake, 
you suffer the consequences; if he fails, he passes the loss on to you, in the form 
of heavier taxes. 


A businessman cannot force you to work for him or to accept the wages he of- 
fers; you are free to seek employment elsewhere and to accept a better offer, if you 
can find it. (Remember, in this context, that jobs do not exist “in nature," that 
they do not grow on trees, that someone has to create the job you need, and that 
that someone, the businessman, will go out of business if he pays you more than the 
market permits him to pay you.) A bureaucrat can force you to work for him, when 
he achieves the totalitarian power he seeks; he can force you to accept any payment 
he offers - or none, as witness the forced labor camps in the countries of full 
statism. (Cut from "America's Persecuted Minority: Big Business." Lecture at The 
Ford Hall Forum, Boston, December 17, 1961. See Capitalism: The Unknown Ideal.) 


* & & * & 
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Some of you may believe that some things are more important than freedom, jus- 
tice or human rights - for instance, the seizure of unearned material wealth, or the 
power to distribute the goods one has not produced, or charity to some at the price 
of the immolation of others. Most of today's intellectuals believe that these things 
justify statism. But if such is their belief, why do they choose to disguise it by 
using the concepts and terms of a political theory which is the opposite of their own? 
They should not talk about "freedom from want" when they mean: "privilege to loot" - 
or about "a just distribution of goods" when they mean: "a demand for an unearned 
share of the goods produced by others" - or about "the right to a minimum livelihood" 
when they mean: "the chance to enslave those who will provide it." "Freedom," "jus- 
tice" and "rights" are concepts that belong to the political-economic system of 
laissez-faire capitalism. (Cut from the same lecture.) 


Epistemology 


With the collapse of philosophy in the twentieth century, science has been left 
in the state of an expedition that has lost its leader and its way in the jungle of 
the unknown, with the members of the disintegrating team - from assistants to secre- 
taries to mess boys to weight-carriers - scattering through the jungle in any random 
direction, each going blindly through the motions of inquiry, turning over rocks, 
scratching tree-bark, counting raindrops, with no knowledge of what he is looking 
for, what to do if he finds it, or what may be properly taken as knowledge. (Cut 
from "What Is Capitalism?" Written in 1965. See Capitalism: The Unknown Ideal.) 


Esthetics 


Have you noticed the proliferation of trashy science-fiction movies dealing with 
the same preposterous theme: the stealthy takeover of this earth by some evil creatures 
from outer space, in the form of giant insects, conscious vegetables, or shapeless 
sponges growing at uncheckable speed? These stories are true, in the way that ancient 
myths were true - as an attempt of primitive men to express an inexplicable fear by 
projecting an emotional equivalent: by inventing some mysterious phenomenon, such as 
a supernatural monster, which they had no power to identify; the phenomenon was fan- 
tasy, the emotion it evoked was real. (Cut from "The Establishing of an Establish- 
ment." This Letter, May 8-22, 1972.) 


[Modern men sense that some terrible evil is taking over the world, an evil 
which is more frightening, more insidious, and less tangible than flying saucers: 
irrationalism. As evidence, I offer the movies in which a character stares at the 
face of another, of his wife or child or closest friend, trying to guess whether an 
evil force has taken over the body of his loved one. This is a good dramatization 
of the emotion a man would experience at the sudden, wanton, incomprehensible irra- 
tionality of another man.] 


P.S. This Letter was published in June 1975. 
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FROM THE HORSE'S MOUTH 


While recovering from my illness, I had a chance to catch up on some reading I 
had wanted to do for a long time. Opening one interesting book, I almost leaped out 
of bed. I read some statements which shocked me much more profoundly than any of to- 
day's pronouncements in the news magazines or on the Op-Ed page of The New York Times. 
I had been reporting on some of those journalistic writings occasionally, as a warning 
against the kinds of intellectual dangers (and booby traps) they represented. But they 
looked like cheap little graffiti compared to the sweep of wholesale destruction pre- 
sented in a few sentences of that book. 


Just as, at the end of Atlas Shrugged, Francisco saw a radiant future contained 
in a few words, so I saw the long, dismal, slithering disintegration of the twentieth 
century held implicitly in a few sentences. I wanted to scream a warning, but it was 
too late: that book had been published in 1898. Written by Friedrich Paulsen, it is 
entitled Immanuel Kant: His Life and Doctrine. 

Professor Paulsen is a devoted Kantian; but, judging by his style of writing, he 
is an honest commentator - in the sense that he does not try to disguise what he is 
saying: "There are three attitudes of the mind towards reality which lay claim to truth, 
- Religion, Philosophy, and Science....In general, philosophy occupies an intermediate 
place between science and religion....The history of philosophy shows that its task ~ 
consists simply in mediating between science and religion. It seeks to unite knowledge 
and faith, and in this way to restore the unity of the mental life....As in the case of 
the individual, it mediates between the head and the heart, so in society it prevents 
science and religion from becoming entirely strange and indifferent to each other, and 
hinders also the mental life of the people from being split up into a faith-hating sci- 
ence and a science-hating faith or superstition." (New York, Ungar, 1963, pp. 1-2.) 


This means that science and mystic fantasies are equally valid as methods of gain- 
ing knowledge; that reason and feelings - the worst kinds of feelings: fear, cowardice, 
self-abnegation - have equal value as tools of cognition; and that philosophy, "the 
love of wisdom," is a contemptible middle-of-the-roader whose task is to seek a compro- 
mise - a détente - between truth and falsehood. 


Professor Paulsen's statement is an accurate presentation of Kant's attitude, but 
it is not Kant that shocked me, it is Paulsen. Philosophic system-builders, such as 
Kant, set the trends of a nation's culture (for good or evil), but it is the average 
practitioners who serve as a barometer of a trend's success or failure. What shocked 
me was the fact that a modest commentator would start his book with a statement of that 
kind. I thought (no, hoped) that in the nineteenth century a man upholding the cogni- 
tive pretensions of religion to an equal footing with science, would have been laughed 
off any serious lectern. I was mistaken. Here was Professor Paulsen casually pro- 
claiming - in the nineteenth century - that philosophy is the handmaiden of theology. 
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Existentially (i.e., in regard to conditions of living, scale of achievement, and 
rapidity of progress), the nineteenth century was the best in Western history. Philo- 
sophically, it was one of the worst. People thought they had entered an era of inex- 
haustible radiance; but it was merely the sunset of Aristotle's influence, which the 
philosophers were extinguishing. If you have felt an occasional touch of wistful envy 
at the thought that there was a time when men went to the opening of a new play, and 
what they saw was not Hair or Grease, but Cyrano de Bergerac, which opened in 1897 - 
take a wider look. I wish that, borrowing from Victor Hugo's Notre Dame de Paris, some- 
one had pointed to the Paulsen book, then to the play, and said: “This will kill that." 
But there was no such person. 


I do not mean to imply that the Paulsen book had so fateful an influence; I am 
citing the book as a symptom, not a cause. The cause and the influence were Kant's. 
Paulsen merely demonstrates how thoroughly that malignancy had spread through Western 
culture at the dawn of the twentieth century. 


The conflict between knowledge and faith, Paulsen explains, "has extended through 
the entire history of human thought" (p. 4) and Kant's great achievement, he claims, 
consisted in reconciling them. "...the critical [Kantian] philosophy solves the old 
problem of the relation of knowledge and faith. Kant is convinced that by properly 
fixing the limits of each he has succeeded in furnishing a, basis for an honorable and 
enduring peace between them. Indeed, the significance and vitality of his philosophy 
will rest principally upon this....it is [his philosophy's] enduring merit to have 
drawn for the first time, with a firm hand and in clear outline, the dividing line be- 
tween knowledge and faith. This gives to knowledge what belongs to it, - the entire 
world of phenomena for free investigation; it conserves, on the other hand, to faith 
its eternal right to the interpretation of life and of the world from the standpoint 
of value." (P. 6.) 

This means that the ancient mind-body dichotomy - which the rise of science had 
been healing slowly, as men were learning how to live on earth - was revived by Kant, 
and man was split in two, not with old daggers, but with a meat-ax. It means that Kant 
gave to science the entire material world (which, however, was to be regarded as un- 
real), and left ("conserved") one thing to faith: morality. If you are not entirely 
certain of which side would win in a division of that kind, look around you today. 


Material objects as such have neither value nor disvalue; they acquire value- 
significance only in regard to a living being - particularly, in regard to serving or 
hindering man's goals. Man's goals and values are determined by his moral code. The 
Kantian division allows man's reason to conquer the material world, but eliminates rea- 
son from the choice of the goals for which material achievements are to be used. Man's 
goals, actions, choices and values - according to Kant - are to be determined irration- 
ally, i.e., by faith. 


In fact, man needs morality in order to discover the right way to live on earth. 
In Kant's system, morality is severed from any concern with man's existence. In fact, 
man's every problem, goal or desire involves the material world. In Kant's system, 
morality has nothing to do with this world, nor with reason, nor with science, but 
comes - via feelings - from another, unknowable, “noumenal" dimension. 


If you share the error prevalent among modern businessmen, and tend to believe 
that nonsense such as Kant's is merely a verbal pastime for mentally unemployed acade- 
micians, that it is too preposterous to be of any practical consequence - look again at 
the opening quotation from Professor Paulsen's book. Yes, it is nonsense and vicious 
nonsense - but, by grace of the above attitude, it has conquered the world. 


There is more than one way of accepting and spreading a philosophic theory. The 
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guiltiest group, which has contributed the most to the victory of Kantianism, is the 
group that professes to despise it: the scientists. Adopting one variant or another 
of Logical Positivism (a Kantian offshoot), they rejected Kant's noumenal dimension, 
but agreed that the material world is unreal, that reality is unknowable, and that 
science does not deal with facts, but with constructs. They rejected any concern 
with morality, agreeing that morality is beyond the power of reason or science and 
must be surrendered to subjective whims. 


Now observe the breach between the physical sciences and the humanities. Al- 
though the progress of theoretical science is slowing down (by reason of a flawed 
epistemology, among other things), the momentum of the Aristotelian past is so great 
that science is still moving forward, while the humanities are bankrupt. Spatially, 
science is reaching beyond the solar system - while, temporally, the humanities are 
sliding back into the primeval ooze. Science is landing men on the moon and monitor- 
ing radio emissions from other galaxies - while astrology is the growing fashion here 
on earth; while courses in astrology and black magic are given in colleges; while 
horoscopes are sent galloping over the airwaves of a great scientific achievement, 
television. 


Scientists are willing to produce nuclear weapons for the thugs who rule Soviet 
Russia - just as they were willing to produce military rockets for the thugs who ruled 
Nazi Germany. There was a story in the press that during the first test of an atom 
bomb in New Mexico, Robert Oppenheimer, head of the Los Alamos group who had produced 
the bomb, carried a four-leaf clover in his pocket. More recently, there was the 
story of Edgar Mitchell, an astronaut who conducted ESP experiments on his way to the 
moon. There was the story of a space scientist who is a believer in occultism and 
black magic. 


Such is the "honorable and enduring peace" between knowledge and faith, achieved 
by the Kantian philosophy. 


Now what if one of those men gained political power and had to consider the 
question of whether to unleash a nuclear war? As a Kantian, he would have to make 
his decision, not on the grounds of reason, knowledge and facts, but on the urgings 
of faith, i.e., of feelings, i.e., on whim. 


There are many examples of Kantianism ravaging the field of today's politics 
in slower, but equally lethal, ways. Observe the farce of inflation versus "com- 
passion." The policies of welfare statism have brought this country (and the whole 
civilized world) to the edge of economic bankruptcy, the forerunner of which is in- 
flation - yet pressure groups are demanding larger and larger handouts to the non- 
productive, and screaming that their opponents lack "compassion." Compassion as such 
cannot grow a blade of grass, let alone of wheat. Of what use is the “compassion" of 
a man (or a country) who is broke - i.e., who has consumed his resources, is unable 
to produce, and has nothing to give away? 


If you cannot understand how anyone can evade reality to such an extent, you 
have not understood Kantianism. "Compassion" is a moral term, and moral issues - to 
the thoroughly Kantianized intellectuals - are independent of material reality. The 
task of morality - they believe - is to make demands, with which the world of material 
"phenomena" has to comply; and, since that material world is unreal, its problems or 
shortages cannot affect the success of moral goals, which are dictated by the "noumenal" 
real reality. 


Dear businessmen, why do you worry about a half-percent of interest on a loan 
or investment - when your money supports the schools where those notions are taught 
to your children? 
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No, most people do not know Kant's theories, nor care. What they do know is that 
their teachers and intellectual leaders have some deep, tricky justification - the 
trickier, the better - for the net result of all such theories, which the average per- 
son welcomes: "Be rational, except when you don't feel like it." 


Note the motivation of those who accepted the grotesque irrationality of Kant's 
system in the first place - as declared by his admirer, Professor Paulsen: "There is 
indeed no doubt that the great influence which Kant exerted upon his age was due just 
to the fact that he appeared as a deliverer from unendurable suspense. The old view 
regarding the claims of the feelings and the understanding on reality had been more and 
more called in question during the second half of the eighteenth century....Science 
seemed to demand the renunciation of the old faith. On the other hand, the heart still 
clung to it....Kant showed a way of escape from the dilemma. His philosophy made it 
possible to be at once a candid thinker and an honest man of faith. For that, thousands 
of hearts have thanked him with passionate devotion." (Pp. 6-7; emphasis added - no 


other comment is necessary.) 


Philosophy is a necessity for a rational being: philosophy is the foundation of 
science, the organizer of man's mind, the integrator of his knowledge, the programmer 
of his subconscious, the selector of his values. To set philosophy against reason, 
i.e., against man's power of cognition, to turn philosophy ihto an apologist for and 
a protector of superstition - is such a crime against humanity that no modern atroc- 
ities can equal it: it is the cause of modern atrocities. 


If Paulsen is representative of the nineteenth century, the twentieth never had 
a chance. But if men grasp the source of their destruction - if they dedicate them- 
selves to the greatest of all crusades: a crusade for the absolutism of reason - the 
twenty-first century will have a chance once more. 
\" Ras 


OBJECTIVIST CALENDAR 


The following starting dates have been scheduled for taped lecture courses (some of 
these courses have already begun). 


Allan Blumenthal's Music: Theory, History and Performance. Calgary, Alberta, Canada, 
Sept. 15 (contact Al Kincius, 403-264-5254); Hartford, Oct. 21 (Brian Bambrough, 203- 
563-7902). 


Leonard Peikoff's Modern Philosophy: Kant to the Present. Boston, Sept. 26 (Roger 
Burkhart, 617-253-1000, Dorm Line 5-6178, after 7 P.M.); Minneapolis, Oct. 17 (Jane 
Kettleson, 612-633-4085, eves.). Founders of Western Philosophy: Thales to Hume. 
West Lafayette, Ind., Oct. 19 (Richard Matula, 317-463-3646, eves.); St. Louis, 

Oct. 17 (Fulton Huxtable, 314-291-7130). Dr. Peikoff's Introduction to Logic. 
Kansas City, Oct. 19 and Cape Girardeau, Mo., Nov. 2 (Fulton Huxtable, 314-291-2539, 
call coliect); Lafayette, Cal., Oct. 26 (Raymond Cole, 415-653-2323, weekdays or 


415-283-2778, eves. and weekends). 


B.W. 
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2. Today's political trend. There can be no doubt that this country is 
turning to the right. Observe the nationwide rejection of the various state bond 
issues, i.e., of government spending, in the last elections. This was another 
confirmation of my trust in the common sense of the American people, who have re- 
jected statism every time they had a clear-cut opportunity to do so. 


But the people are helpless without intellectual leadership. It is too late 
for cheap, shopworn slogans. The world is being destroyed by the wrong philosophy 
- and only the right philosophy, which provides a fully consistent stand, can save 
it. 


To rush into politics on an intellectual shoestring, to posture as a cham- 
pion of freedom, to get into power by cashing in on the people's hope and despair, 
then to offer them, for inspiration and guidance, nothing better than the old 
religion-family-tradition stuff - the stuff that has lost the world to communism - 
is so dark a betrayal that those guilty of it deserve what they get. They do not 
merely lose, they disillusion the people, they discredit the ideas of a free so- 
ciety and thus assist the victory of statism. So much for today's conservatives, 
"Libertarians," and sundry third- fourth- or tenth-party organizers. 


3. The progress of Objectivism. On July 19, 1975, The New Republic pub- 
lished a cheap little column or editorial entitled "The Ayn Rand Factor." It 
began by stating: "I keep running across bits and pieces of Ayn Rand in Mr. Ford's 
speeches." This would be wonderful, and the world would be in a much, much better 
condition if this were true, but it is not true. The rest of the column was de- 
voted to disproving its own contention. 


An old smear technique consists in quoting an adversary's least significant 
statements, in order to make it appear that he has said nothing better. That 
column quoted President Ford on such stuff as: "over a period of 90 years we have 
erected a massive federal regulatory structure" and ascribed this remark to my 
influence. Anyone who has ever read anything I have written, knows that no Ayn 
Rand is needed to arrive at observations of that kind. 


I am not an admirer of President Ford's speechwriters, but they have given 
him better material than that, notably some strong, clear-cut statements in sup- 
port of individual rights, which I would be happy to take credit for, if I had 
any influence in the matter, which I do not have. Apparently, the columnist was 
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afraid to quote those statements and afraid to mention the essentials of my phi- 
losophy (such as individualism), so he engaged in a sort of compound misrepresen- 
tation of President Ford, of Alan Greenspan, and of me. 


I laughed when I read that column, because the columnist's fear was obvious. 
I said to my friends: "If he thinks theré's an ‘Ayn Rand factor' around, let him 
think it." Today, I am beginning to wonder whether there might not be an "Ayn 
Rand factor" in the world, though not in the way he meant it. 


A story in The New York Times (March 22, 1974) discussed a growing opposition 
to the welfare state in the Scandinavian countries. In Denmark "a party formed 
solely in opposition to the welfare state received nearly half a million votes in 
its first campaign and became the second largest in Parliament. A similar party, 
equally new, jolted Norwegian politics last September by capturing 108,000 votes 


and four parliamentary seats." The founder of that Norwegian party, Anders Lange, 
"claims American inspiration. 'You can say our principle is that of Ayn Rand and 
Milton Friedman,' he explained. 'They are leaders in our economic philosophy.'" 


I have virtually nothing in common with Mr. Friedman, whom I do not regard 
as an advocate of capitalism - but I could not resent that kind of confusion at 
that kind of distance, when much greater confusions exist in our own country, so 
the story pleased me. 


A story on Margaret Thatcher, the new leader of the British Conservative 
party (The New York Times Magazine, June 1, 1975), stated that her "'think tank' 
of intellectuals" is studying and popularizing "the theories of" - and there fol- 
lowed a hodgepodge of so-called rightist names, ending on “Ayn Rand." I did not 
pay much attention to that story - but, later, I was told privately that my ideas 


actually do have an influence on Mrs. Thatcher's group. 


The story that gave significance to the preceding ones appeared in The New 
York Times on December 15, 1975. It was a brief profile of Malcolm Fraser, the — 
new Prime Minister of Australia, who defeated the welfare-statist Labor Party by 
the biggest landslide in Australian history. I was delighted with the results 
of that election, but as I reached for the profile, I couldn't help wondering 
what disappointing stuff I would have to read. Instead, I read the following: 


"All of this [Mr. Fraser's activity] is directed to his single-minded pur- 
suit of a conservative political philosophy that is best summarized by that of 
his favorite author, Ayn Rand. His favorite book is the Rand novel, 'Atlas 
Shrugged,’ a saga of a welfare state run wild." 


Dear readers, ideas do work, they do reach the minds of the wise and honest. 
No, I am not saying that Mr. Fraser is necessarily an Objectivist: a great many 
disagreements and/or errors are possible in the practical implementation of a phi- 
losophy. What is great about this story is the fact that Mr. Fraser stated openly 
that he agrees with Atlas Shrugged - and he not merely won an election, but won it 
by an unprecedented landslide. Apparently, the Australian people were ready to 
hear the truth, and Malcolm Fraser was able to convey it. No, this does not mean 
a guaranteed future of freedom for Australia. But it does mean a great opportunity 
(and the only kind of opportunity) to achieve it. 


Once, years ago, I said that the progress of my career reminded me of the 
progress of Howard Roark in The Fountainhead. Today, the progress of my philos- 
ophy is following the same pattern: "It was as if an underground stream flowed 
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through the [world] and broke out in sudden springs that shot to the surface at 
random, in unpredictable places." I do not know how many of these springs will 
remain and, eventually, grow into rivers, or how many will turn muddy and dry up. 
But in the case of these last, others will rise to take their place. Such is the 
history of the progress of innovations. 


Now to turn from a world scale back, to our own activities and to the present. 
The Objectivist Calendar in this Letter lists the kinds of activities that will be 
of interest to my readers - as far in advance as the information available permits. 


I call your particular attention to Leonard Peikoff's lecture course on The 
Philosophy of Objectivism. This course does not start until September, but it is 
to be a memorable event. It will be a systematic presentation of my philosophy, 
from metaphysics through esthetics, intended for informed students of Objectivism, 
given by a teacher who has demonstrated a matchless ability to present ideas 
clearly and dramatically. Until or unless I write a comprehensive treatise on my 
philosophy, Dr. Peikoff's course is the only authorized presentation of the entire 
theoretical structure of Objectivism, i.e., the only one that I know of my own 
knowledge to be fully accurate. 


I regret that the closing of the Letter will not permit me to present fur- 
ther excerpts from Dr. Peikoff's book The Ominous Parallels (to be published by 
Weybright & Talley, Inc.). I cannot tell you the book's publication date, be- 
cause Dr. Peikoff has not yet completed the manuscript, but I have read it much 
further than the excerpts we have published - and my informal report to you is: 
Oh, boy! I thought I knew the subject, but that book has taught me something 
about the influence of philosophy on a country's culture. 


The Objectivist Book Service will be closed eventually, but it will remain 
open for a while. If there are pamphlets or back issues which you wanted or in- 
tended to buy, now is the time to get them, because the stock will not be reprinted. 


Among current books, I recommend to your attention a very -interesting work, 


Hessen. Dr. Hessen, a former contributor to The Objectivist, is a historian who 
teaches at Stanford University and is a Research Fellow at the Hoover Institute. 
Steel Titan is the first biography of Charles Schwab (1862-1939), who was one of 
the last great American industrialists. It is a comprehensive presentation, fo- 
cused primarily on Schwab's business career, describing the struggles, the prob- 
lems, and the achievements of the man who rose from day laborer to first president 
of U.S. Steel, and then to founder of Bethlehem Steel. 


Schwab's life could be entitled "An American Tragedy" with much more justice 
than the trashy novel which bears that title. Reading Steel Titan, one sees, in 
microcosm, the tragedy of late-nineteenth-century America: unprecedented industrial 
achievements created in philosophical silence. Like most of his fellow industrial- 
ists, Schwab was a genius in production and a deaf-mute in philosophy - with the 
emphasis on "mute." He liked to make public speeches, but had no idea of the in- 
tellectual foundations or justification of business or of politics. This made him 
vulnerable to the most vicious charges and attacks of leftist intellectuals and 
politicians, who pursued him throughout his life. He did not know how to defend 
himself - and there were no effective voices to defend him. 


This issue is not Dr. Hessen's theme: he has written a factual biography, 
meticulously researched and thoroughly documented, presenting Schwab's virtues 
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as well as his flaws, including his conventional, often unattractive, personal 
life. But the facts speak for themselves. I urge you not to miss Appendix B, 
which is subtitled "The Genealogy of an Historical Myth: The Armor Scandal of 
1894." It offers a brief and devastating picture of how misrepresentations are 
perpetuated by American historians. 


(The list price of Steel Titan is $14.95; available from The Objectivist 
Book Service at $13.50.) 


In regard to our future activities, we have received so many letters urging 
us to continue publishing the Objectivist Calendar in some form that we are now 
considering the possibility of offering such a service. The tentative plan is 
to issue bulletins, for a nominal fee, on an irregular basis, as the news war- 
rants. The news would cover activities such as lectures, courses, books, tele- 
vision and radio appearances, my views on political candidates, etc. If you 
would be interested in subscribing to such a service, please send a post card 
to that effect to Barbara Weiss, c/o The Ayn Rand Letter, 183 Madison Avenue, 

New York, N.Y. 10016. It is understood that such a post card does not represent 
any obligation on your part. 


If you wish to keep in touch with us, please keep your name on our mailing 
list by notifying us (at the above address) of any future change in your address. 


Thank you for the very nice letters you wrote me about the closing of this 
Letter. I truly appreciate your understanding. 


With my best wishes to all of you, I will say good-by and good premises - 
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Full refunds for the unexpired portion of all paid subscriptions to The Ayn Rand 
Letter will be mailed out to our readers by the end of February. 


Elayne Kalberman 


OBJECTIVIST CALENDAR 


As we announced in our last Calendar, Miss Rand will be speaking at The Ford Hall 
Forum in Boston on Sunday, April 11. The Forum has asked us to make the following 
statement: They will not accept new memberships after March 15, and memberships 
will not be sold at the door on the night of Miss Rand's lecture. The Forum has 
arranged to provide a second room, near Alumni Hall, to handle the overflow crowd; 
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people seated in this room will not be able to see Miss Rand, but they will be 
able to hear her lecture and the question-and-answer period. 


Beginning Tuesday, September 14, Leonard Peikoff will offer a twelve-lecture 
course in New York City on The Philosophy of Objectivism. The lectures will be 
given on Tuesday evenings, at 7:30 P.M., from September 14 through December 21 
(omitting October 19, November 2 and November 30). Place: Statler Hilton Hotel, 
Broadway and 33rd Street. Brochures, including registration forms, will be sent 
next July to individuals in the New York Metropolitan area who are now on our 
mailing list. Further information can be obtained, after July, from Flora 
Reekstin, P.O. Box 533, Richmond Hill, N.Y. 11418. 


Next year, tapes of the lectures will be made available in other cities to groups 
of ten persons or more, on a rental basis. Inquiries may be sent, late this fall, 
to Barbara Weiss, P.O. Box 95, Murray Hill Station, New York, N.Y. 10016. 


The following taped lecture courses are currently available to groups of ten per- 
sons or more, on a rental basis. Leonard Peikoff's Founders of Western Philosophy: 
Thales to Hume (12 lectures), Modern Philosophy: Kant to the Present (12 lectures), 
Introduction to Logic (10 lectures). Allan Blumenthal's Music: Thecry, History 
and Performance (12 lectures). For further information, contact Barbara Weiss, 


P.O. Box 95, Murray Hill Station, New York, N.Y. 10016. 


The following starting dates have been scheduled for taped lecture courses. 
Leonard Peikoff's Modern Philosophy: Kant to the Present. West Lafayette, Ind., 
February 8 (contact Richard Matula, 317-463-3646, eves.); Indianapolis, March 6 
(Richard Matula, 317-259-1902, eves. except Tues.). Dr. Peikoff's Founders of 
Western Philosophy: Thales to Hume. Calgary, Alberta, Canada, February 23 (Al 
Kincius, 403-264-5254). Allan Blumenthal's Music: Theory, History and Perfor- 
mance. Montreal, February 25 (Ferial Balassiano, 514-739-2631 or 514-935-8666) ; 


Lafayette, Cal., February 29 (Raymond Cole, 415-284-4193). 


Joan Mitchell Blumenthal is planning to resume her Monday evening Life Drawing 
Classes in New York City on April 5. Those interested should contact her through 
Dr. Blumenthal's office at (212) PL 2-2162 after March 1. 


A full-color reproduction of The Conductor, a painting by Joan Mitchell Blumen- 
thal, is available from Sures Art Enterprises, Ltd. The painting portrays a 
young musician in casual dress, prepared for rehearsal. The background is dark; 
strong, warm light emphasizes his profile, hands, and baton. For information 
about The Conductor and other reproductions, write to SAE, Ltd., P.O. Box 207, 
Silver Spring, Md. 20907. 


We have been asked to announce that Dr. George Reisman is planning to offer a 
nine-lecture course on Inflation and Price Controls, tentatively scheduled to 
begin in New York City in late March or early April. For information about the 
course, and about possible tape rentals in other cities, write to Dr. Reisman 
at 420 East 72nd Street, New York, N.Y. 10021. 
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We have been asked to announce that on Thursday, March 25, Dr. Allan Gotthelf 

will lecture in Toronto on "Love and Metaphysics: Aristotelian vs. Platonic." 

For further information, contact Walter Huebscher at (416) 484-4487 (eves. and 
wkends.). 


We have been asked to announce that on Sunday, March 28, Robert Bleiberg, Editor 
of Barron's magazine, will give a lecture at Hunter College under the auspices of 
Hunter College Students of Objectivism. His subject is the financial crisis of 
New York City and New York State. Time: 7:30 P.M. Place: East Student Lounge, 
Hunter College, Lexington Avenue between 68th and 69th Streets, New York City. 
For further information, contact Ron Hickman at (212) 744-6972 (eves.). 


The Objectivist Book Service has sold almost all of its stock of books. There- 
fore, please do not -send orders for books - with the exception of the current 
Steel Titan. The Book Service can still fill orders for pamphlets or for back 


If you wish to remain on our mailing list, please let us know of any future 
change in your address. When informing us of a new address, please be sure 
to include your old address and zip code. 

B.W. 
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